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THE LITTLE CANDLE-TOWEK. 
AM housed upon a bill-top, in a city quaint and cozy, 
Where the houses cling together like the petals of 
a flower: 
And my room is all my castle, but it fronts the sunset 
rosy, 
And it’s capped, in Gothic fashion, with a little can 
dle-towet 
> 


I am up se high above them—all the roofs and all the 
people- 
Aud I feel so safe and quiet in my scarlet-curtained 
bower! 
I can hear the sparrows wooing, and the doves coo in 
the steeple— 
Oh, I'm never sad or 
tower! 


lonesome in the little candle- 
Here I sit, and dream, and labor; here dim figures pass 
before me 
Like the ghosts of buried heroes, raised by some ma 
gician'’s power, 
And the world’s tempestuous longing like a great wave 
rushes o'er me, 
And I laugh and sob together in the littl candle 
tower! 
Though the door is never opened, and I cease not from 
my writing 
I have voyaged the whole world over, rode to war 
with Turk and Giaour, 
Craved the grace of stately sov'reigns, knelt, a lover 
home from fighting, 
Over the hand whose trembling thrills me in the little 
canidle-tower! 
In the street so many people—every passer with a story 
Full of romance and of strangeness, full of fancy’s 
shining dower, 
From the shrinking barefoot maiden to the grandsire, 
tall and hoary— 
Pilgrims from the land of romance to the little can 
dle-tower. 
Then what sweet dreams, born of nature, when the win 
try wind is roaring, 
Or the pointed roof above rings with patter of a 
shower! 
Best of all, the white confusion when the snowflakes, 
falling, soaring 
Swirl in soft perplexéd circles round the little candle 
tower! 
Had I mints of yellow money, or the lamp of famed 
Aladdin, 
I wouki wish no grander palace than is mine this very 
hour 
Just a cozy attic chamber, fft to laugh in or be sad in, 
With a window toward the sunset, aud a little candle- 
tower 
James Buckuam. 


WINTER HELPS. 

por who live in lonely country neighborhoods, 

especially young people, are very apt to look at the 
approach of winter with a sort of dread, and to experience 
a disagreeable if mili depression at the thodght of the 
long and dreary season stretching into the east winds of 
May, and destitute of the pleasures that made the summer 
flee so fast. Friends have gone, gardens are deserted, 
windows are nailed up, and vines laid down in straw, the 
snow adding a ghostliness to vacancy and solitude. Even 
the summer boarders, who used to add a liveliness to life 
with their gay dresses and voices and equipages, driving 
about the lanes, sketching on the rocks, strolling here and 
there as they gathered their weeds and leaves, have van 
ished into thin air; and they whose homes or whose duties 
still lie in the deserted region have to fall back upon 
theniselves for amusement and occupation. 

In the summer there are drives and walks and climbs 
and sails in gay company; but now one will walk alone, 
or with a solitary companion, over crisp snow or in beaten 
ways, or one will drive in a sleigh, very possibly liking it, 
wrapt in rugs and with hot soapstones; very possibly 
hating it, and starving with cold all the time. And then 
there are the long interminable evenings without the new 
books that somehow circulate from one to another in the 
suinmer-time, evenings in which one is moved to envy the 
hibernating bear, that can sleep through the long dreari- 
ness and come out again only when woods are green. 

In such cases one of the first things to do is to organize 
and arrange a neighborhood book or review club, in which 
each family, paying a small sum, not more than three 
dollars, will have the reading of the magazines and 
weeklies and the occasional new books that can thus be 
taken and passed about. The walk, where no horse is 
kept, of a half-mile, more or less, from house to house, 
which will be required for the transfer of the books and 
periodicals, makes out-door exercise, and even visiting, 
necessity; and every one meanwhile is kept sufficiently 
au courant in the affairs of literature, and much time is 
beguiled and made profitable as well as pleasant, and the 
new word arriving from the great world of cities and 
their people, the story of the great writer, the song of the 
great singer, is soon looked forward to and received like 
the visit of personal friends. 

But next to the book club, aod almost as important, 
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sometimes even more important, is a neighborhood club, 
which shal] meet on one evening of every week, for the 
express purpose either of reading or singing or dancing, 
or the playing of games, or the studying of plays, with 
some very simple refreshment, whose quality and quantity 
shall be prescribed ,so that no member shall be humiliated 
by having provided less thau another has provided, and 
no one shall be embarrassed by being obliged to offer 
more than is convenient. If in this neighborhood club 
one of the forms of entertainment is the reading and 
discussion of brief articles written by the members, or the 
reading of bright dialogues or the like, the preparation of 
the articles will fill many an otherwise lagging hour. 
Even with these helps alone it will be surprising to find 
how quickly winter passes, and with what improvement 
and growth one meets the spring. 


AT GIBRALTAR. 


SKY of a wonderful blue overhead. A sea of sap- 
phire at our feet. Beyond, so far away that they 
lose themselves in the haze of the horizon, a range of 
mountains—those of two continents as wide apart in civ- 
ilization as two workis, yet blending themselves as one 
with the distance. Towering above us a rock bristling 
with fortifications, tunnelled with magazines, set all over 
with cannon and signal-stations. Around us, at the foot 
of this rock, queer little narrow streets, branching off in 
every direction, following crooked courses through the 
town, sometimes like escaping prisoners running up wide 
flights of steps, between high stucco walls, only to be 
stopped by a higher wall at the top, and so forced to turn 
abruptly, dodge by a garden, and round the corner of a 
house beyond. 

‘Donkeys with panniers go up and down these steps; 
donkeys jingling with bells drag every conceivable sort of 
cart through the streets. Moors, barelegged, with covered 
heads and flowing garments, Spaniards in long cloaks, sol- 
diers in English uniform, foreigners from many nations, 
jostle and crowd and shout. Old men and women or 
small ragged boys drive droves of turkeys, guiding them 
with whips, snapping their long lashes as our teamsters 
drive horses. And everywhere one looks, in porcelain 
pots fastened to the outsides of houses, filling the gardens, 
covering often the canuvon, nodding over the walls, clam- 
bering up trees, waving bright eaters at us like signal- 
flags from stations on the rock above us—every where are 
flowers: the heliotrope in bushes large as those of our 
currants, geraniums like trees, red cactus one great sweep 
of color, morning-glories, roses, the December air as per- 
fumed as that of June. 

This, then, is Gibraltar: no gloomy fortress, but a par- 
aise of flowers, a medley of the picturesque. The six 
thousand English soldiers add only to the effect, and the 
new defences always going on suggest not so much pre- 
parations for war as some new marvel of engineering 
skill, from which beauty of line is never eliminated. 

With this marvel of earth and sky above us there could 
be no in-doors for us that day. Even Professor Prodgers 
mounted a donkey to make the ascent of those galleries, 
tunnelling the Rock to its very crest, 1300 feet above, ev- 
ery opening mounted with a cannon. It is here that the 
monkeys, tired perhaps of awaiting battles for which so 
many preparations are made, carry on a warfare of their 
own, hurling stones at visitors and soldiers, while they sit 
and grin at a distance like mischievous school-boys. 

So we drove or strolled all day, in and out of the 
market, where turkeys in charge of keepers stood quictly 
waiting on the sides of the streets like patient cattle for 
purchasers, while some turbaned descendant of the Moors 
in their decadence sat in his robes holding eggs to his 
eye to sort the good and the bad 

We went to the custom-house on the Spanish border 
just beyond the gates, where every poor peasant on his 
way home from work must pass through a stile and be 
stopped by Spanish soldiers in long black cloaks. An 
ounce of tobacco or a spoonful of sugar, if found upon 
one, is taken away, put in a box, and destroyed. Their 
loaves of bread are broken open. It seemed a silly pre- 
caution, till we learned that one old man who drove his 
turkeys back and forth into Gibraltar every day was for a 
long time pitied because he came back every night with- 
out selling any. Under each turkey’s wing, however, a 
bag of tobacco had been smuggled. 

And after the custom -house we drove through more 
gardens, the great Rock in our faces in all its impregnable 
fierceness, and so on back to the hotel and out on the bal- 
cony, the stars by that time all aglow. And then under 
our window were the notes of many bugles as a small de- 
tachment of soldiers marched by. The gates of Gibraltar 
had been locked for the night, und no one could go either 
out or in. H. F. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
NEW FEATURES AT AFTERNOON TEAS. 


EVER before was there a season when débutantes 

were so lavishly and extravagantly entertained as 
they are now. Every social function seems to be arranged 
and given expressly for some blossoming bud, and all so- 
ciety revolves about these young creatures, until it would 
seem to an impartial observer that there was great dan- 
ger of spoiling the recipient of all this attention and adu- 
lation. The so-called “coming-out teas” are no longer 
simple affairs—fine and expensive toilettes are worn, mu- 
sic and elaborate refreshments are furnished, and all the 
friends and acquaintances of the parents are bidden. It 
would seem that quantity rather than quality was desired, 
if one were to judge from the crowd which comes and 
goes in one steady stream from four until seven o'clock. 
Surely it must dampen the young girl’s enthusiasm some- 
what, as she smilingly shakes hands with hundreds of men 
4nd women, if she realizes that these calls must be re- 
turned, and that all these persons expect recognition in 
the future. Faces she has never seen pass before her, and 
names she has never heard are announced, and the whole 
thing is bewildering in the extreme. It is the fashion to 
seng bouquets to the young débutante, and not long since 
one favored individual received no less than two hundred 
such tributes of affection and friendship. Often the tea 
is followed by a divner to the young folk, aud a dance 
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after that. The unselfish mother, meanwhile, is a silent 
and willing victim to all this self-imposed fatigue, getting 
all her enjoyment through seeing her daughter's pleasure. 

The afternoon tea, as it is observed in New York, is like 
the luncheon party —a unique entertainment. In this 
country we are not content to do anything less splendid 
than our neighbor, and in our anxiety to be fospita le and 
original we often run into sad extremes in our methods of 
entertainment. Several novel features have been intro- 
duced as a bait to catch those of our acquaintances who 
have openly declared *‘ teas” to be stupid affairs. 

The word “dancing” is often added at the left-hand 
corner of an invitation to an afternoon reception, and this 
innovation seems to appeal to the younger generation at 
least. The dancing tea, or ‘‘thé dansant,” is usually 
given at some public hall, as in most instances our houses 
are too small to accommodate all our friends. This, too, 
is labor-saving for the hostess, who shifts all her respon- 
sibility on to the caterer from whom she hires the rooms, 
and who furnishes the refreshments. This, so fur as I 
know, is purely an American fashion, and since we have 
adopted it it seems perfectly proper and right, although 
tradition upholds entertaining one’s friends in one’s own 
house. At these dances the débutante must stand at her 
post by her mother’s side, but she occasionally manages to 
slip away for ‘just one turn” with a friend. The young 
girls dress on these occasions just as they would for any 
afternoon reception; but it is wise for them to remove 
their outside garments if they wish to exercise with any 
comfort. 

Chamber music is also a new feature at “teas.” Pro- 
fessional musicians are engaged to entertain the guests; 
but it is almost impossible to listen or to hear music with 
hum of continuous conversation and the constant coming 
and going of the guests. It seems out of place for talent 
to be wasted in this way, and it also seems ungracious to 
the performers not to give them one’s undivided attention, 
which they so eminently deserve. Ata regular evening 
musical it is quite a different matter. The time at which 
the music begins is stated on the invitation, and the 
guests are seated at that hour. At one of the most fash 
ionable musical evenings in New York the hostess allows 
no talking. and she has been known to ’sh-’sh when some 
careless persons have so far forgotten themselves as to 
whisper while a number on the programme was being 
rendered. Her guests understand when they accept her 
generous hospitality, and she is in a position to give them 
the very best talent to be obtained, that they must not 
only show her respect in listening, but they must also 
show that civility which is simply good breeding to those 
whom she has asked to entertain them 

Everything is crowded in New York; one never goes 
anywhere without wondering if every one is of the same 
mind as one’s self. But, most of all, ‘‘teas” seem to 
meet the popular taste. Such crowds flock to them that 
in several instances it has taken half an hour to get from 
the hall door to the bottom of the steps. Awnings, which 
are commonly used in the city, even in fine weather, 
serve as a great hinderance to one’s movements. The 
posts upon which the canvas is stretched are fastened to 
the railing of the stoop, oil lamps are hung inside the 
covering, and they always smell very badly. Often the 
rain souks through the canvas or drips through apertures. 
To get crushed on the steps of an ordinary New York 
house under this dripping awning, and breathing this of 
fensive smell of oil, is a» most disagreeable experience. 
Why does not some one adopt the English fashion of 
laying a strip of carpet from the curb-stone to the door? 
This is done even at lodging-houses in London. And 
when one is going out to dine, it gives one quite the 
sensation of being a fine lady to have this bit of red car 
pet unrolled before one can step into one’s modest four 
wheeler. An awning on a pleasant day is simply a nui 
sance, and as at present constructed it is not much better 
in the rain. 

There has been a wail of protest uttered by some of the 
young women who were happy débutautes two years 
ago. They say that now they are left out of everything ; 
nothing is done for them. After having entered this gay 
society with a grand flourish of trumpets, they now, after 
a couple of seasons, have quietly been shelved. 

Occasionally the older set rebel, and getting tired of 
taking their + owas in a negative way,they get together, 
and, excluding the unmarried girls, have quiet, informal 
parties of their own, which, not being surfeited with 
amusement, they enter into with great spirit, and from 
which they get much real solid pleasure. 

Dancing is the best exercise in the world. and if in 
dulged in moderately will do one a great deal of good; 
and there is no reason why one should ever consider one’s 
self too old to dance. It requires practice, of course, to 
keep up with the modern steps, but any one who has ever 
danced at all well can soon get into the new ways with 
but little difficulty. An informal dance among a party of 
old friends is casily arranged, and can be given in almost 
any house, particularly where one has hard wood floors, 
which with their polished surfaces are always ready for 
dancing. One good pianist makes ample music, and the re- 
freshments may be as simple as one chooses to have them, 

Among the older customs which have now entirely 
disappeared, that of making New-Year's calls is extinct. 
As we recall now the New-Year's day of twenty years 
ago, it seems almost impossible to believe that women 
dressed in full evening dress at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and that men should have begun making their rounds 
of visits at that early hour. The “lists” were prepared 
with great care by the women of the household, and the 
fathers and sons started out, arrayed in dress suits, for 
this business, and early in the morning, not to return until 
late at night. And how discouraging it must have been 
to these men, tired out with the long day’s work, to be 
greeted by the information that they must not take their 
hats and overcoats off, but must call on Mrs. Brown, as 
Mr. Brown had unexpectedly made a New- Year's visit on 
the ladies of the house, and etiquette, which was strictly 
observed, required that the men in one family should re- 
turn the visits of the men in another. Women vied with 
each other as to the numbers of calls received, and the one 
member of the family who had the gift of being a ready 
writer kept a list of all the names of visitors. This was 
no small matter, as sometimes parties of eight or ten 
young men called together; and often entire ‘* fire-com- 
panies” paid their respects en masse. It was the custom 
forty years ago for young gentlemen to belong to the fire- 
brigade. An ample table was spread in the ** back par 
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lor,” and, as I remember, *‘ pickled oysters” were the most 
popular dish. Why do we never hear of this old-fashion- 
ed edible in these days? 

A punch was brewed, and in some houses, where the 
wine-cellars were noted, a glass of old madeira or port 
was offered to the more favored guests. 

Gradually, as the city grew, this social custom died 

out; baskets, in which cards were dropped, were hung on 
door-bells, and finally, little by little, no calls were made, 
There are, however, a few gentlemen of * the old school ” 
who still visit their friends on the first day of the year, 
but the dress-suit is vo longer worn before twelve o'clock 
in the morning. The Scotch, who are as superstitious as 
they are religious, have a strong sentiment in regard to 
‘‘ the first foot ” which crosses their threshold on the New- 
Year, and it is an omen of good luck to have that indi- 
vidual a friend whom one loves; and it is considered par- 
ticularly fortunate if that friend has light hair and blue 
eyes. 
"Taviag given up social visiting in town on New Year's 
day, we are lucky if we can go to the country, where we 
are learning to enjoy sunshine and fresh air after the 
manner of the English. House parties are made up, and 
pleasant and profitable days are spent in the open, in 
riding, driving, playing golf, or bicycling. as we prefer. 

This certainly isan improvement over the older mode of 
spending the day, although some of us carping elders are 
apt to regret ‘‘ the good old times.” SPECTATOR. 


et OUR PARIS = 
cw LEPibn + 


FAITHFUL chronicle of our life in Paris mustn't 
ye leave out Christmas, even though it’s going to be 
so long before you read it that your own Christmas will 
by that time bave come to seem like ancient history. For 
my part, I can stand a good deal of Christmas. It would 
be a great pity of the world to destroy it, as Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner says, because it venld be next to impos- 
sible to make another holiday as good, and it certainly 
will never keep all its primitive splendor unless we all 
do our share of talking about it long after it’s over. 

We began the holiday gayeties by going to a beautiful 
costume ball given by Mr. and Mrs. Herter, pour pendre 
la crémaillére, as the French have it—for the hanging of 
the crane—in their new studio. A costume ball antong 
artists is such a pretty sight that I must describe it to 
you, though you must imagine all these picturesque fig- 
ures in a background made by the soft draperies of the 
studio walls, and touched with warm lights from the 
orange lanterns which hung from the ceiling. Mr. and 
Mrs. Herter received their guests as St. Barnabas and St. 
Agiae, in lovely Roman costume, made up of old embroid 
eries and velvets, with pink orchids falling from a dia 
mond circlet on each side of Mrs. Herter’s beautiful face. 
Miss McGinnis, Mrs. Herter’s sister, went as Sargent’s 
‘“Carmencita.” Her short skirt of yellow satin was cov 
ered with an over-skirt of white tulle,embroidered with 
beads and silver tinsel, exactly like the original in the 
Luxembourg. A yellow silk scarf embroidered in the 
sume design went over her shoulders and crossed in front, 
aml a bunch of scarlet flowers uestled coquettishly just 
above the left ear, in the meshes of the glossy black hair 
donned for the occasion. Miss Mabel McGinnis was a 
Cheret afiche for Giraudel’s pastilies, in one of those effec 
tive gowns with which the diaphanous figures that deco 
rate our Paris streets nowadays are clothed. Her skirt 
was of yellow, her coat of bright red, ber hat of red, with 
a bunch of cocks’ feathers crowning the turned-up brim, 
and she wore a long black tapering boa. Anothereffective 
costume was the Cheret poster of Madame Sans Géne, 
while Mr. Everet Macy went as a tube of paint. Mr. Al 
drich went as the obelisk of the Place de la Concorde, 
entirely covered by « canvas obelisk, with slits for the 
eyes and nose and mouth. Miss Tod of Richmond and 
Miss Helen Brown of New York were charming as a yel- 
low rose and Madame de Pompadour respectively, the 
first in white organdy over yellow, covered with Maréchal 
Niel roses, and the second in Pompadour silk, with paniers 
of pale blue, and a powdered wig. Miss Hart, as Madame 
Récamier, was lovely in a pink satin Empire gown, and 
Miss Amy Lieber, of Washington, made a charming little 
Kate Greenaway girl in a pink and white muslin, with a 
haby-wig and a dear little poke-bonnet. Miss Marie van 
Vorst was picturesque and beautiful as one of Aubrey de 
Vere’s illustrations. Her gown was made of a lovely old 
stuff, most artistically draped, strewn with deep red roses 
with emerald hearts. A curious sort of stolelike thing— 
far be it from me or any one else to claim to describe 
this quaint costume—hung down in front, and her hair, 
which was dressed very high, was surrounded with pea- 
cocks’ feathers and ornaments in cloth of gold. 

Miss Stearns of Rhode Island had the charming cos- 
tume of Botticelli’s ‘‘ Spring,” and another Botticelli cos- 
tume was worn by Mr. Austin Hayes, in brocade with 
cloth of gold, and « turban, the whole extremely artistic 
and effective. Miss May Cromwell was a portrait after 
Vandyck, in gray silk with old lace and pearls, with 
blond curls framing her lovely face. Mr. Bridgeman, the 
painter, had a wonderful Assyrian dress, with a marvel- 
lous brass breastplate, while Mrs. Bridgeman went as a 
marquise. One of the most effective figures was that 
of Mr. John Howells, the son of W. D. Howells, a Moor 
in white and gold, with an odd Algerian dagger slung at 
one side of his belt. Mile. Girault wore a very perfect 
moyen dge costume, that of Jeanne d’Albert, I think, but 
of the date of 1340, | know, made of soft primrose-colored 
cashmere, draped slightly on one side, bordered with gold 
galloon, and crowned by the high peaked hat, from which 
floated a long white veil. Two very pretty girls, Miss 
Grace Morgan and Miss Marie Leech, were a Turkish girl 
and a flower-girl—the flower-girl a particularly artistic em- 
bodiment of that always charming feature of fancy-dress 
balls. Her skirt was of soft dull green, covered with con- 
ventionalized flowers in pale pinks and blue. The bodice 
was a basque with a godet back, the front made with 
green velvet revers turned away over a cream - colored 
chemisette, with cream-colored elbow sleeves. Knotted 
over the pretty blond curls was a pink silk handkerchief 
with a bow and long ends. I must not forget to speak of 
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an old negro who wandered about the rooms, drawling 
out an occasional jest here and there, and who some one 
said had got himself up as a take-off on Mark Twain. 
When the masks were removed it proved to be Mr. Clem- 
ens himself, who was apparently enjoying the evening as 
much as his young daughter, who wore a pretty sort of 
gypsy costume with a bodice almost entirely made of 
peacocks’ feathers, with peacocks’ feathers iu her hair. 

After the dancing bad well begun, the sensation of 
the evening came in the form of a miniature city cab, 
which drove into the baliroom, conducted by an uumis- 
takable Paris cocher, while behind sat an ouvrier in the 
blue blouse of the Paris working-man. A hobby-horse 
drew this remarkable vehicle, though how it was pro- 
pelled no one really knew. It stopped, and with great 
difficulty there emerged from its depths a lovely vision— 
Mrs. Captain Derby in 1830 costume of white striped silk 
with point-lace bertha and pink roses, The blue-bloused 
ouvrter with many hard-drawn breaths lifted on to his 
shoulder from the top of the cab the doll's trunk, that evi- 
dently contained the fair lady’s worldly possessions, and 
then, like Cinderella's coach, the whole equipage vanished, 
and in the most democratic spirit possible the lovely white- 
silk lady whirled off in a waltz with the couchman ina 
white oil-cloth hat. 

The next day after the dance we went to a musical 
at Gordon Batcheler’s (Madame de Foiard, a charming 
American artist, married to the counsel for the United 
States consulate in Paris, who exhibited a successful por- 
trait of little Josephine Morss in last year's Salon of the 
Champs Elysées). And then came the réveillon, which I 
wanted to keep this year for the sake of Trilby, just as 
one wants to do all over aguin everything that people can 
do out of Trilby for the sake of keeping the book always 
in mind. 

The night was not clear and cold and still, but the great 
church of the Madeleine, as we came up to it, was bathed 
in a soft gray mist that seemed like the breath of the great 
city. Inside, the mass had already begun as we took our 
places; the clear boys’ voices soared up to heaven, while 
the organ rolled and pealed in such sonorous waves of 
sound as seemed to thrill one through and through. And 
then came a sudden silence, and upon the vast stillness of 
the kneeling multitude there rang out the silvery tones of 
the great clock striking twelve, and in » sudden burst of 
joyous notes the voices burst forth, ‘‘ No#l, No#l, Christus 
le Rédempteur,” repeating over and over again the won 
drous story that it was Christmas morning, and Christ the 
Lord was born 

How strange it seemed to come out again into the brill 
iantly lighted streets after it was all over, to watch the 
crowds strolling along the boulevards at one o'clock of the 
morning with as much gayety and entrain as though it 
were mid-day, to join them and loiter along ourselves to 
the Grand Café, where we were to have supper; for we 
meant to see a French réveillon through, with all that it in 
cluded. And among us was an American man of letters 
who had been in Paris almost since Du Maurier’s day, and 
knew the ins and outs of things. All the fashionable world 
—that is, as much of it as could get into one room—was 
sitting at little tables in perfectly beautiful costumes, eat- 
ing a supper in which, whatever else there might be, there 
were sure to be the andouillettes and boudin, or black- 
pudding, consecrated by tradition to réveilions. This was 
the respectable world ; for the other part of it had gone to 
Maxim's, where Liane de Pougy, of the Folies Bergére, 
was giving a supper to a hundred friends. 

The tsiganes played gay little French airs, and then all 
sorts of cosmopolitan melodies, ending and beginning with 
* Daisy Bell.” Then a procession of students from the 
latin quarter suddenly filed through the rooms, fantastical 
ly decked out with paper curls, and carrying stems of pa 
per hollyhocks in their hands. They marched in and out 
through the tables, singing meanwhile some droll verses, 
and then disappeared as suddenly as they had come. And 
then all of a sudden over us all came a great longing to be 
away from it all and go home, and with many “ Merry 
Christmases ” we said good-night 

KaTuarinE De Forest. 
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FOR SMALL 


TS taste for fanciful waists that may be worn with 
various skirts makes it an easy matter to arrange 
semi-dress toilettes for informal occasions. For theatre 
parties, days at home, luncheons, small teas, and family 
dinners a high corsage is de rigueur, and may consist of 
any of the silks, velvets, Liberty fabrics, or chiffons now 
in vogue, almost no matter what the skirt may be. 

Miroir velvet and chiffon are rivals for favor for the 
most elegant waists !o wear with skirts of satin, moiré, 
brocade, or taffeta. The pink and peach-colored velvets, 
also those of Nile-green, are among the most effective for 
corsages that are to be worn with white or black skirts. 
They are made smooth in the back, without seams or 
pleats, but are full in front, sometimes drooping in blouse 
fashion, again striped with lace or with spangled galloon. 
Very little trimming is needed on such waists, the velvet 
being handsome enough of itself. Bands of brown fur 
on pink velvet are very effective, and may suggest a yoke, 
or else merely edge the collar and epaulettes. Black fur 
of the glossy moiré Persian is on pale blue or green velvet, 
and chinchilla trims black waists or those of the rich dark 
colors, such as royal purple, or the more reddish auber- 
gine. Checked velvets make handsome afternoon waists, 
but resemble velveteen, and are therefore not thought suit- 
able with evening toilettes except for the theatre or at 
home. Black and white checks, so long in favor. are found 
in velvet, and trimmed with knots of satin ribbon of the 
American Beauty rose shade. 

Yokes entirely of spangles are a part of new waists, and 
are more novel than pretty. They come in biuet, bronze, 

ilt, silver, or steel spangles, closely massed and pointed 
in three long vandykes. The effect is metallic, and en- 
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. 
tirely too heavy for the lace and chiffon fabrics on which 
they ure used. 

A prettier way of using spangles is to embroider wide 
satin ribbon with them in rows or in chouz, and arrange 
the ribbon down the front as a straight pleat, then slit ft, 
and let the divided ends pass around the waist as a belt. 
This is very popular in bluet spangles on black satin rib- 
= and in silver or steel paillettes on white or pale blue 
satin. 

Lace over colored Chiffon is made into many handsome 
waisis at McCreery’s, white guipure over greew or pale 
blue chiffou being among the prettiest. This is not con- 
fined to separate waists, but also forms dress waists with 
sleeves of the finest of wools in crépons or in zibeline. A 
very elaborate dress bas a skirt of mauve or violet satin 
made with a green chiffon waist that is covered entirely 
with white guipure cut from the piece. Tiis plan of 
having a waist of one color with a skirt of another is liked 
by very tall women, as it has the effect of apparently 
shortening the figure. 

Here also a novelty is shown in taffeta plissé, which is 
especially designed for waists that are to be worn not 
ouly at preseut, but throughout the next season, This is 
alight yet durable quality of taffeta silk woven in length- 
wise puffs between flat stripes of satin, and so firmly 
woven that it will not pull or draw, as many hand-shirred 
puffs are known to do. It comes in great varicty, there 
being nearly two hundred desigus, made to differ in the 
width of the puffs, the stripes, and the colors. Half-inch 
puffs gathered between very narrow lines of satin come 
in all the charming light colors of the season, and in dark 
shades and black as well. Others are glacé, showing two 
changeable colors in beautiful contrasts. The widths of 
the puffs increase to an inch and a quarter. Those 
with inch-wide puffs separated by satin stripes also an 
inch wide are especially effective for waists, and will be 
in great favor in black, as they are precisely the thing 
for semi-dress. Scotch coloring in the satin stripes, with 
a single color in the puff, makes a gay waist tobe worn 
with woollen skirts, while for light house dresses are Pom- 
padour colors of changeable pink and blue, sometimes sep- 
arated by the merest tapelike stripe; as of blue ribbon 
with a live of white satin down the middle. In the dark 
colors, bronze-greens, golden-brown, pansy, and fuchsia- 
red shades, also heliotrope and bluet, will bé chosen for 
more practical use. Open-patterned stripes, called grena- 
dine stripes, separate some of the black puffs, and will be 
charming when made over a gay lining of red or yellow 
silk, which shows through the square meshes. 

In making waists of this new fabric the home dress- 
maker will find little trouble, as its puffy appearance gives 
the desired full effect, and it will require little trimming. 
It should be simply gathered slightly to the belt in front 
and back and left plain at the top. Some wide satin rib- 
bon lightly spavgled may form bretelles in front with 
high standing loops on euch shoulder, and the stock and 
draped belt should be made to correspond. Small bows 
of ribbons of two colors in contrast may be grouped on 
the front, and a tiny Rhine-stone buckle can be set in the 
centre ofeach. The sleeves are of exceedingly large mut 
ton-leg shape, with very small cuffs turned back from the 
wrist and faced with the ribbon trimming. 

Some very attractive afternoon waists for informai af- 
fairs at home are made of light shaded silks trimmed with 
points of black lace arranged as a girdle or as a yoke. A 
feature of these is the three-quarter sleeve, a large puff 
finished off with a very full ruffle below the elbow, so 
that it may be worn with gloves or without,as one fancies 
These are completed by bows of black velvet ribbon on 
the bust, belt, and collar. They are especially liked in 
pule green silk with waved satin design, and in green and 
white striped taffeta, the latter trimmed with green chiffon 
choux and collar. Another, of pink silk, has a diamond 
pattern of darker rose-color, and the slender lace poiuts 
are of butter-colored lace instead of black, making «a very 
dainty affuir. 


TEA GOWNS, 


Empire tea gowns for afternoons among familiar friends 
are now made of taffeta silks in stripes aud brocades that 
are sold at small cost. Chiné stripes of roses on a white 
ground with narrow lives of satin between are for hand- 
some gowns that fall nearly straight in front and with a 
Watteau pleat in the back. Elbow sleeves, and those 
three-quarters long with full frills below, complete this 
gown. The top is a collarette of velvet or lace, under 
which is the yoke to which the fulness is attached. Prin- 
cesse gowns of the inexpensive brocades that come in 
light French coloring are preferred by large women 
They have a yoke overlaid with black lace, while the 
front opens on breadths of chiffon gathered very full, and 
of a shade prevailing in the silk. A gray tea gown is of 
taffeta pointillé with black, and striped with rose colored 
satin. It is trimmed with black lace gathered over white 
lace, forming epaulettes and extending down the back. 


EARLY COTTONS. 


A new washable fabric for the next season is already 
exhibited in the shops. It is called Teviot suiting, and is 
of pliable cotton, not harsh like Galatea, and much finer. 
It is commended for golf, cycling, and tennis suits for 
summer wear, and also for shirt-waists to wear with vari- 
ous skirts. Its soft finish and light weight, as well as its 
strong colors, insure its popularity. It comés in stripes, 
checks, and dots, in clean shades of blue, both light and 
dark brown, with white, clear lavender, buff, gray, and 
pale green. Chevron stripes and hair-lines of white are 
on ph. ee grounds, and will be much used for children’s 
clothes, for boys and girls alike. 

The first shirt-waists of washable cottons shown for 
next summer are aa i those worn last summer, 
both in fabric and make. They are gathered at the throat, 
and again at the belt in front and back. The front droops 
slightly over the belt in the prevailing blouse fashion, 
and has a box-pleat down it (an inch and a quarter wide) 
on which are the button-holes for four pearl buttons. 
The only seams are those under the arms and on the 
shoulders. The collar is standing,or else turned over from 
a high band that requires two buttons to fasten it. The 
sleeves are large at the top, and sloped narrower to gather 
very slightly into a wristband, 

There are also many waisis with box-pleats the whole 
length of the front and back, and others with a smoothly 
fitted yoke, to which the fulness below is added in box- 
pleats. 





DIAGONAL GOWN WITH 

CORD PASSEMENTERIE 
6 he model is of dark green diagonal 

trimmed with a passementerie of 

lighter green silk cord and black sou 
tache. The passementerie forms a deep 
border around the skirt, and a collar 
on the plain round side-fastened waist, 
which is completed by a green velvet 
belt and collar 


NEEDLES AND NEEDLE 
WORK 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 
| T would be interesting to know when 
and where needles were first used 
Pliny mentions them casually, as if they 
were no novelty In his day they were 
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made of bronze. Both sewing and net- 
ting needles were found in a 
and Herculaneum excavations. hese 
were crude and simple implements, evi- 
dently made by hand, and would be 
quickly discarded by the workwomen of 
to-day, for they were coarse and clumsy, 
with in most cases the axis far from co- 
incident with the point. The slender 
shining shaft of steel with which the wo- 
men of this age sew shows in its con- 
struction a high degree of mechanical 
perfection. It is said that one bundred 
and twenty successive operations are re- 
quired in the manufacture of a needle 
The American product is now as well 
liked as the imported, but till of late we 
have only approved of those made in 
England. In earlier times the English 
brought their needles from Spain, but in 
1565 a man named Krause began to make 
them in London, and since then the in- 
dustry bas flourished vigorously. 

There is a fashion now prevailing on 
the other side of the ocean, a revival of 
an old custom which has come down 
from medieval times, of ornamenting 
such articles as table covers, sofa cush 
ions, carriage robes, chair-backs, and 
other things with the owner's coat of 
arms, Crests, family emblems, and mot 
toes are all faithfully reproduced in their 
appropriate colors and in the most pains 
taking workmanship. 

Miss Lambert, who is considered good 
authority in England upon all matters 
concerning ‘‘the needle’s art,” says that 
in heraldic devices the stitches should 
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always be placed in the direction by which 
the colors are represented. This is always 
done in pencil-drawing, and those experi 
enced in heraldry know by the lines at a 
glance where one color begins and another 
ends, even without further direction. In 
vert (green), for instance, the stitches should 
be laid diagonally from left to right; in 
azure, they should be laid parallel across the 
escutcheon ; in gules (yellow or gold), per- 
pendicularly ; in purpure (purple), diago- 
nally from right to left. In sable the posi- 
tion of the stitches is unimpor- 
tant, provided they represent the 
field as composed of small solid 
squares, The partitional lines, 
whether plain, embattled, rayed, 
or otherwise arranged, may be 
made in stem stitch, or still 
greater precision may be gained 
in large pieces by means of 
couching down closely with sew- 
ing-silk a fine round silk cord or 
silk soutache. In very large ob- 
jects a heavy cord or a thick all- 
silk passementerie may be used. 
This might be more definitely 
described as the solid, plain, 
tubelike gimp seen sometimes in 
the best kinds of French cloak 
passementerie. The ornamental 
adjuncts to shields and crests, 
such as supporters, badges, 
scrolls, collars, draping, or man- 
tling, may bé shaded with an eye 
to artistic effect. If there is a 
motto below the device it may 
be worked in block or script let- 
tering, in outline or solidly, ac- 
cording to the size of the heraldic 
object, to which it should be rel- 
atively proportioned. If in the 
original the motto is on the es 
cutcheon, then it must be work- 
ed in stem stitch with fine sewing- 
silk upon the already embroid- 
ered part. Ifthe device has been 
worked in minute form it will of 
course be impossible to work the 
motto upon it, even if it proper- 
ly belongsthere. Ifitisthought 
important to reproduce it, it may 
be put on under the device or 
above it in a curved line. A worker who 
lacks skill or inclination to reproduce her 
coat of arms with all the emblazonry proper- 
ly its due, may execute it entirely in outline 
with black silk, or in white working-cotton. 
For marking house-linen and other purposes 
that may suggest themselves, this mode of 
working is very suitable. It would be easy 
to make an outline drawing by the help of 
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tracing-paper if one has the colored plate for 
a guide. 

The hem-stitched linen doilies that are 
sold at the linen stores can be made very 
dainty and pretty by sewing on each an edge 
of fine lace. In addition to this, two rows 
of feather-stitching, worked just above the 
hem with white silk, are very beautifying. 
The highest recommendation of this style of 
easy decoration is its adaptability to the 
laundering process. If a durable lace like 
fine torchon is selected, the articles may be 
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put in the weekly wash as freely as the or- 
dinary table linen. 

For use on more particular occasions, 
beautiful doilies can be made in tatting- work 
with white silk, These, of course, will wash 
well if great care is taken, but like all silk 
articles the less often they are subjected to 
the process the better their beauty is pre- 
served. Unless they become stained or 
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spotted, the soil of use 
can generally be taken 
from these doilies by the 
method used in cleaning 
white kid gloves. 

Although net run with 
white linen enjoyed a long 
period of favor, because 
of its durability as a trim 
ming,its popularity waned 
at last, and for some time 
we have seen it but sel 
dom. Of late, however, it 
has been revived,with the 
pleasing difference of hav 
ing the pattern run with 
white or colored floss-silk, 
instead of with linen 
thread, as formerly. In 
sertion and edgings are 
not generally made in this 
way, as, to be useful, they 
must be washable; but 
pieces like tidies, table 
centres, doilies, and stand 
covers are thus ornament 
ed with very good effect 
The same style of pattern 
is used that was selected 
for following in linen,and, 
as those who have done 
this work know,no stamp 
ing or tracing is needed 

A table centre of net is 
very handsome with a 
wide border of the double 
Greek pattern run with 
pale green Roman floss 
silk. Triangular forms, 
like the braiding patterns 
bought for slipper -tops, 
are putinthecorners. An 
edge of delicate lace of the 
kind generally called Bre 
ton, can be put upon the 
inch-wide hem for a finish, 
or if one is willing to take 
the trouble, a far prettier 
result can be reached by 
making a lace ruffle of 
footing, and running it 
with silk in a simple pat 
tern. When the piece is 
used it will appear to 
greater advantage if laid 
over pale green satin. 

A quilt for a baby’s crib 
can be made of net and 
run with pink or blue silk, 
and laid over white or 
tinted satin. For this 
purpose a pattern of wide 
stripes, like insertion, can 
be used, or a large central 
square, such as we used 
to see upon net tidies, can 
be selected. It is hardly 
worth while to work an 
elaborate border decora 
tion, as the middle of a 
quilt is the part most fully 
seen. White, the palest 
pink, and a darker but 
still delicate shade of 
pink, will combine beau- 
tifully in running the pat- 
tern upon a baby’s quilt, 
The edge can have, above 
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the hem, three or four rows of narrow satin ribbon of the 
deepest shade used in the silk. Ifa more serviceable quilt 
is required, split zephyr may be substituted for the silk in 
running the pattern; the colors are equally pretty, and the 
material will bear washing. The edge of the quilt may be 
run with seven or eight rows of the wool in different 
shades. 

A handsome square piece, which might be used for a 
sofa cushion or for the cover to a small table, is of old-rose 
art-sheeting, with, for decoration, a very broad band or 
stripe crossing diagonally from opposite corners. This 
band is outlined with dark red in Japanese rope stitch— 
that is, a stitch similar to our veining-stitch, but more 
twisted and cordlike. Within the outline or corded edge 
long stitches are taken diagonally from one edge to the 
other. Five shades of old-pink medieval silk are used, 
one skein to each shade, beginning again with the first 
when the fifth is used, and shading from light to dark. 
The stitches are about a fifth of an inch apart, and when 
the end of the stripe is reached, another set of similar 
stitches are worked across the first forming a lattice. The 
arrangement of shading is reversed to make the same tints 
cross each other in coming back. When the crossing is 
finished a tiny cross stitch, like the stitch used on can- 
vas, is taken with black silk at each intersection, and gold 
thread or cord is couched down just beyond the corded 
edge. The object in leaving this metal couching to the 
last is the greater ease in doing the lattice-work without 
a stiff edge line. 

A work-bag which would be a pretty gift to an 
industrious friend is made of beautiful thick brocaded 
ribbon that has a pattern of purple violets upon a black 
satin ground. The bottom of the bag is a disk of paste- 
board covered with black satin on the outside. The in- 
side is covered with violet silk; the same shade of silk also 
supplies the lining for the whole bag. The brocaded rib- 
bon is wide enough for five stripes of it to connect with 
each other in sewing it around the circular piece that 
forms the bottom, The stripes are six inches long, pointed 


sharply at the top, sewed together in a seam on the wron 

side, then turned and ornamented with three rows o 

double feather -stitching done with filo-silk in a bright 
shade of violet. The middle row is worked upon the 
seam, which should be flattened by pressing with a warm 
iron on the wrong side. The other rows made on each 
side of the seam should be carried around the points 
which are stitched down upon the heavy violet satin 
that forms the top of the bag and its wide frill. The 
latter is drawn up with a casing, through which a violet 
cord is run, Ali of the violet satin which shows between 
the points and for two inches above them, where the cas- 
ing is run, is thickly studded with small cut-steel beads of 
the kind used in knitting purses. The beads must be 
sewed on before the bag is lined. Small interlocked rings 
are made on the black ground of the ribbon in the spaces 
between the violets. These are made by tracing two circles 
with a small thimble, one partly over the other, and sew- 
ing beads closely upon the lines. 

In some old fashion plates which served as models for 
the women of 1795-6 little handkerchief-bags, or detach- 
able pockets, seem to be a prominent feature of both day 
and evening costumes. In ourdiking-for revivals we might 
copy the fancy. A pocket always in evidence would 
surely be a convenience to a modern woman who has to 
search for her handkerchief among the gathers at the back 
of the skirt. The search is not always a graceful one, and 
if, when replaced, a corner of the handkerchief is left be- 
yond the pocket’s limits, there is a lamentable suggestion 
of escaping underwear that is not to be applauded. Man 
of the little bags in the old fashion plates are made solid- 
ly of beads. Others, and these are well worth copying, 
are made of black or colored velvet, and beautifully em 
broidered in shaded silks. One is described as being cov- 
ered with a design of grape leaves and clusters, the latter 
being made with seed-pearls—genuine ones probably ; but 
that was perhaps before the excellent imitations were in- 
vented. The leaves were worked in green chenille and 
silk, with veining of gold bullion. 
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A FIN DE SIECLE PRODIGAL. 
BY MARION HARLAND 
Il 
AF Genoa the yachting party lost one member. Mrs 
d Hone’s face was the most serene among the group 
the deck of the outgoing 
resolution, she stayed het 


who said ‘farewell upon 
Having taken her 
heart upon it 

Without her son’s knowledge she had sent a cable mes 


we from Athens to her Midchester tenant, and received 


sveamer 


in answer at Genoa. The house was off her hands for 
another year; she bad written to John Parkman, her 
nephew-in-law, to stop the work of renovation in the of 


fice and to shut it up to engage « room for 
boarding-house nearer the business part of town 

To this she went the very day of her arrival in America, 

settling down ” with the evident expectation of making 
it a permanent Her bedchamber was of fair size 
and well furnished, but she bad no sitting-room; she kept 
no carriage, and her whole style of living was that of a 
person of moderate and uncertain means She had land 
ed in New York early in April and staid quietly in Mid 
chester all summer long, resorting neither 
nor mountain for change of temperature and livelier com 
panionship than the town afforded during the heated term 

Mrs. Parkman, calling to see her one foggy November 
forenoon, was so moved by th 


also, her ina 


abode 


io sea-shore 


sight of the lonely figure 
sitting near a low fire, a piece of plain sewing in hand, 
that she poured out the long-pent-up torrent of curious 
and anxious speculations and questions as to the 
for the change from ber former prosperous estate 
impulsive, she made the catechism warm and clos¢ 

You can’t make me believe that you like this sort of 
life,” she said at length, nettled and baffled by the gentle 
unsatisfactoriness of her aunt's replies Your talk of 
your simple tastes, and your wish to avoid the cares of 
housekeeping, and how glad you are to help the estima 
ble people who keep the house, and how kind they are to 
you, doesn’t impose upon me, or upon anybody else that 
knows how you were brought up, and how you enjoyed 
your home, and conservatory, and carriage, and the enter 
tainment of your friends. J believe you are growing 
stingy as you grow older 

Man wants but little here below 
placidly And woman even less. I am just finding out 
how comfortably live without the expensive 
thousand-and-one made wants of artificial civilization 

Mrs. Parkman was annoyed into imprudent frankness 
by the evasive moralizing 

John will have it forth, “that Philip is 
making ducks and drakes of your money abroad, and that 
you are pinching yourself to give him his fling 

I'he placid face darkened instantly 

Joln must not say that! You ought not to repeat it to 
me, even in jest of you know that Philip is in 
capable of a mean or dishonorable act to any one. So far 
from squandering my money he has not overdrawn his 
illowance by so much as a dollar since I left him. 1 have 
told you before what I now insist upon your believing— 
that our separation was my work from first to last. A year 
of travel is very little to allow a young man who has been 
a hard-worked student since he was twelve years old. The 
experience of the past year will be worth more to him 
than a university course I am getting too old to be 
scampering over the world. I get tired and homesick. He 
is young and strong and fond of action and adventure. He 
is abroad. I am here in a snug nest suited to my size 
That is the whole story 

Mrs. Parkman laid an affectionate hand upon her aunt 
her heart melting as she felt the quiver all Mrs. Hone’s 
self-command could not still 

‘* Auntie dear! you don’t need to be told how John and 
I love and admire Philip. We are glad that you can give 
him such opportunitics for travel and study. What 
stirred us up this morning was hearing that you had rent 
ed Uncle Hone’s office to the new doctor from New York 
It looks like an absence of indefinite length on Phil's part 
and longer loneliness for you. If this be the case, we want 
you to leave this place and come at once to us. We can’t 
bear to have you live alone and so differently from what 
you have been accustomed to. I wonder Philip allows 
it”—warming up again. ‘‘ He used to be so tender with 
you, 80 considerate of your comfort!” 

He is still, He thinks that I am living in my own 
house in the old way. If I choose to be lazy, and at the 
same time to lay up money for my old age, and my 
grandchildren "—playfully—‘' it is none of his business— 
is it? Since we are upon the subject, I will tell you 
some news that came in last Saturday's mail. Philip has 
been appointed United States Consul at Florence, through 
Mr. Fitz-Smith’s influence, and he is to marry Miss Fitz 
Smith in April. You see now why I have leased the 
office to Dr. Johnson. Philip will probably remain 
abroad for fully three years more.” 

Mrs. Parkman was interested, but concerned 

I am thankful the poor girl will have a home and a 

wrotector. Iam afraid ber father’s failure is a bad affair 
laven’t you read the papers to-day ? They are full of 
it. It seems that he was president of his company, and 
the largest stockholder, and the soul of the enterprise 
and he has been speculating recklessly—and—and—the 
rumor ia,that there will be a seandal, if not a trial, and 
all sorts of disagreeable complications when he gets back, 
The papers say that he will probably keep the ocean be- 
tween him and those he has ruined. The crash has car- 
ried down a great many other people. It has an ugly 
look all round.” 

“If there be any truth in newspaper stories,” wrote 
Mrs. Hone that night to her son, ‘' it may be well to hast 
en your marriage, that our sweet Freda may have the 
shelter of an honest man's name. All my sympathy in 
the sad affair is with you and with her. Lam thankful that 
you are under no pecuniary obligations to Mr. Fitz-Smith. 
Do not be wounded when I say that Iam yet more thank 
ful for his daughter's unlikeness to him 

‘* You say that the salary attached to the consulate is 
‘ pitifully small.’ I foresee that with your present income 
you may hesitate to ask a girl brought up in affluence to 
share your fortunes. It will be altogether convenient 
for me to double your allowance, and I shall do it joy- 
fully if I can in this way secure what is more to me than 
‘health, wealth, and the pursuit of my personal happi- 
ness '—that is, your happiness, my darling, and that of 
the woman who has (and deserves) your best love. 


reason 


2 
wing 


quoted Mrs. Hone, 


one can 


she burst 


joth 
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* Do not hesitate to accept this proposal. Whatever I 
touch, nowadays, is successful. If 1 go on in this way, 
I shall regard myself as a feminine Midas—a character as 
yet without a claimant, I believe. Half of whatever good 
fortune falls into my lap belongs morally and legally to 
you, your father’s ouly child and my best-beloved, All 
that [ have will be yours, without reserve, at my death. 
What you accept now is but drawing upon your own re 
sources. 

His answer was to entreat her to be present at the wed- 
ding, on January 10th, and to bless her in a passion of 
loving gratitude for her goodness in coming to his heip in 
a sore strait. Mr, Fitz-Smith was nearly insane, and un 
der the care of a special physician ; his wife was pros- 
trated by grief. Frank, an inexperienced, bewildered 
boy, clung to his sister as a terrified child to the mother. 

‘* The heroic darling rises to the occasion,” the lover 
wrote, “ but the strain upon her is cruel. She visits her 
futher, nurses her mother, and tries to infuse her dauntless 
spirit into her brother. I have seen her weep but once, 
and that was when I told her the substance of what is 
certainly the noblest, most generous, tenderest Ictier ever 
penned by mortal hand. God will reward you for your 
loving-kindness to us.” 

Living is cheap in Florence, and American money goes 
incredibly far in providing the comforts and luxuries of 
modern life for a small family, even though the residence 
of the foreigners be in a villa standing in its own grounds, 
near the tower of Galileo, and commanding an entrancing 
view of Firenze la bella. Yet there are villas and villas, 
and varying costs of keeping them up. The new United 
States Consul was advised by his mother-in-law to select 
a large furnished house, and since servants’ wages are 
laughably low in Italy, to hire a sufficient number to re 
lieve his wife from household drudgery. There were 
three men on the domestic staff, footman, coachman, and 
Sacchino ; and when Mr. Fiiz- Smith was adjudged to be 
well enough to return to the bosom of his family, his 
valet made the fourth 

The ex-millionaire, if technically sane, was abnormally 


testy. With wealth and wealth’s prestige, good-humor 
and liberality had sloughed away from the original 
frame-work of the man, making the skeleton in the 


Hone villa a grisly spectacle that was continually en évi- 
His wrath was vulgarly explosive when he learned 
that the son-in-law he had assumed to be independently 
wealthy was dependent upon his mother for support. 
In vain Dr. Hone maintained sturdily that he had never 
misled him by assertion or insinuation ; in vain the loyal 
wife bore witness to her knowledge of the truth at an 
early stage of their acquaintanceship. The bride’s par- 
ents posed obstinately as deceived benefactors, and set 
tled down upon the hospitalities of the villa as upon soil 
and substance that were of right their own. 

Frank Fitz-Smith accepted with a good grace a place 
in the consular office to which appertained nominal duties 
and a real salary, and in the capacity of star and swell in 
English and American circles in Florence was compelled 
to borrow more money from his chief than could have 
been reimbursed from the said salary had he attempted 
the feat 

Upon one point harassed graft upon the Fitz 
Smith stock was He would not appeal for 
larger remittances to the devoted woman who had never 
refused him anything she could give. Rather than be 
guilty of an imposition so despicable, he would throw up 
the lease of the villa, dismiss three-quarters of the ser 
vants, and take an appartamento upon the wrong side of 
the Arno. The necessity of supplies he could not furnish 
became daily more obvious to his haggard eye. Mr. 
Fitz-Smith stormed and swore, and reviled mother and 
son as a brace of designing adventurers who had fastened 
upon the fat spoil of the yachting party, and actually blub 
bered lamentations over the sacrifice of his only daughter 
to their greed. Mrs. Fitz-Smith possessed her tongue, if 
not her soul, in seeming patience, and wrote confiden 
tially to Mrs. Hone in America of the straits to which the 
combination household was reduced 

Philip Hone had been married just one year, and his 
wife was approaching her confinement, when from the 
voluminous folds of the weekly Midchester letter fell 
into his hand a draft for five thousand dollars. Upon a 
slip of paper pinned about it his mother had written, 
# ) ent the feminine Midas.” Nothing in the sprightly 
yages that were, by now, the one bit of brightness in his 
lite suggested the suspicion of sacrifice, much less un- 
willingless, to put so considerable an amount at his dis 
posal 

She knew, she said, that the first year of house-keeping 
always cost double what had been expected ; and that, 
with the prospect of the new blessing to their home and 
hearts, new expenses would arise. She had turned over 
a piece of property to advantage lately, and enclosed his 
share of the profits 

The piece of property was the Hone homestead, and a 
second mortgage of three thousand dollars was laid upon 
the stately roof eighteen months later. The circum- 
stances took wind, and were discussed so freely among 
her old friends and neighbors that John Parkman, seri- 
ously alarmed, wrote privately to Philip Hone that his 
mother was impoverishing herself for some mysterious 
reason, and begged the son to come home and look into 
the matter. The Consul was not in his office when the 
epistle arrived; the vice-consul, Fitz-Smith junior, tossed 
the envelope, unopened, into a drawer for safe-keeping, 
and clean Toemet to mention it 

Still another year rolled by ; a new administration came 
into power in the great republic over the sea, and all for- 
eign consuls appointed by the retiring powers went out 

One mid-April morning Philip Hone set about packing 
his personal and official effects with an aspect so inclement, 
albeit he spoke never a word, that his second in office, 
after divers silent glances at the sombre visage, got him 
self by stealth out of the room, and went off for a stroll 
along the Lung’ Arno with the Chicago heiress to whom 
he was engaged. Presidents might come and consuls go 
—his handsome face and winning ways had provided for 
him. A weary face, worn into stern lines as by glacial 
action, was raised at the sound of the closing door ; the 
fingers which tore envelopes across and manuscripts into 
strips were hot and unsteady ; the eyes that seemed to 
glance up and down written pages were staring drearily 
into a future that promised absolutely nothing to a man 
rusty in one profession and ousted from another, burdened 
with a wife and child, and saddled with two broken-down 
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old people. His study of art would bring him in no avail- 
uble returns ; his knowledge of French and Italian might 
be of use to a teacher or a literary man, but was so much 
dead stock to him ; the polish of manner and breadth of 
thought gained by a residence abroad represented no sub- 
stantial good in the inventory. 

He laughed low and savagely: 

‘*Dead Sea fruit is acrid avd gritty; carob husks lie 
uneasily upon my stomach !" 

As he muttered it he jerked open a drawer, so stiff in 
the jaws that, when it yielded suddenly, he having put 
forth much strength to overcome previous resistance, it 
parted company with the table and fell to the floor, scat- 
tering the contents far and wide. 

The first thing he picked up was John Parkman’s sealed 
letier. 


Ill. 


Mrs. Hone had removed last spring from the boarding- 
house, where the people were ‘* uttentive and needed her 
help,” to a small int in the suburbs of the growing town, 
if two rooms in which she lived and, in provincial par 
lance, ‘‘did for herself,” could be called *‘a flat.” The 
frame house of which they formed the second story was 
tall and lank, and in color a leaden drab that suggested 
third mourning. The tenant cooked and ate in the small 
buck room, sat and sewed and slept (upon a folding-bed) 
in the larger front chamber. 

At a table drawn near the window she was writing to 
her son on a bland May day. The window-sills were 
filled with boxes containing mignonctie, geraniums, helio- 
tropes, and other cottage flowers. In the middle of the 
row was a pot upbearing green spikes dotted with small 
dirty-white blossoms— poor and impotent conclusion to 
the rank promise of stalk and leaf, 

The face bent over the paper was still pleasing in gen. 
tle refinement of contour and the sweet pensiveness of 
eyes and mouth. Itand her figure had‘shrunk and shriv 
elled in three years of lonely living and heart-famine. Pa- 
tience had taken the place of spirit in expression and 
feature. She was dressed plainly in a well-saved black 
gown; 2 full white apron was tied above the skirt, the 
national badge of the working housewife. 

The hands her lover-son used to fondle and praise for 
their delicate beauty were roughened by tasks learned 
late in life. The rooms owed their perfect order and 
cleanliness to her personal labor. Her husband's and her 
son's portraits were the only ornaments of the walls, and 
beside her on the table was a silver frame of Florentine 
work containing a photographic group of Philip, his wife, 
and child. 

‘They smile at me as I write,” she was saying to her 
far-off correspondent, ‘‘ and the air is sweet with the seent 
of your favorite flowers. The asphodel I brought from 
Athens has blossomed better this spring than ever before. 
1 have quite a border of it in the conservatory—” 

She glanced—with a faint smile that had in it a certain 
fine irony, strangely bleuded with tender pathos—at the 
window-sill. The word would conjure up for Philip the 
vernal glory of the glass-house that was the boast of Mid 
chester. She always spoke of the window-boxes as her 
conservatory, to save her conscience the hurt of even 
such pious deception as this. She alluded, too, now and 
then, to trees under which her boy had played, nooks in 
which mother and son used to study his lessons together. 
In time—if God would spare her life a little longer—she 
would redeem the homestead from mortgages that had 
oppressed her aus with a sense of sin against the dead fa 
ther and living son. For this purpose she was denying 
herself all but the necessaries of decent existence. When 
Philip came home—as he must some day, if the Father in 
whose compassion she put her trust were indeed the Hear 
er and Answerer of prayer—when Philip should come to 
his own again, he must find an inheritance worthy of him 
and of his mother’s love. The network of wrinkles at 
the corners of her eyes and the deeper creases about the 
mouth represented the sum of many hours of wakefulness 
and days of keen calculation how to accomplish the full 
tale of remittances, without which her son could not live 
in peace and plenty, and also to reimburse the estate for 
the demands the exigencies of the Florentine ménage had 
made upon it. 

The clever pen went on: 

‘* into which I have brought my desk on this divine 
forenoon. Do you recollect the January day—as benign 
as this—when f got the roots, and how your Freda quot 
ed Pope's defence of himself for calling the flowers over 
which Achilles strode ‘asphodel,’ when they were only 
daffodils? For,as he said—(Pope, not Achilles!)—‘ what 
would the fine ladies and gentlemen among my readers 
have said to these lines— 


*The invincible Achilles 
Stalked through a field of daffadowndillies ? 


What a happy knack she had of recalling witty apro 
pos-isms | hose sunny, care-free days are even dearer to 
you in the retrospect than to me, for you were living in 
*Love’s Young Dream.’ So was I, it is true, but vicari- 
ously. I trust never to be too old and practical to ‘love 
a lover.” 

The pen lagged. It was less easy than of old to make 
merry talk, even upontrustworthy paper. It was becom- 
ing so diflicult to mask it bravely in the sight of her con- 
tracted world that she seldom paid or received visits, but 
she had been obliged to attend yesterday the funeral of 
the physician to whom she had leased the office attached 
to the Hone homestead. It may have been that his death 
in the prime of life, by reviving memories of her own 
great loss of thirty years agone, unnerved her for the en- 
counters with former associates. They eyed her curious- 
ly, and some —or so she fancied — addressed her stiffly. 
Her reputation for miserliness and eccentricity was mak: 
ing her a “character” in the mouths of gossips. She 
had stepped down from the pedestal of honorable popu- 
larity in becoming resident in an unfashionable neighbor- 
hood upon her return from abroad four years before, and 
had been on the down-grade ever since. 

A brisker breeze shook puffs of incense from the flowers; 
the asphodel flaunted from side to side as if the breeze 
owed all the odors to the scentless abortions it passed off 
as blossoms. 

Mrs. Hone smiled again, drearily and less tenderly. 

‘* And I had to transplant it to a larger pot last week 
to make room for the roots! I could almost believe that 
the things know for what they stand to me.” 
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She laid her head back upon the cushions of her chair 
and lapsed into reverie that was presently sleep. The 
habit of the aged who are wearied down by life, of dozing 
during the day, was stealing upon her. And what was 
there to keep awake for? 

The sunshine had slipped around to the unfinished let- 
ter, and lay softly upon the thin, veinous hand resting on 
the arm of her chair, when a knock.sounded upon the 
door. It did not arouse her, and a man entered quietly. 
The first page of the letter was uppermost among the 
sheets before her. The intruder’s eve fell upon the open- 
ing words: 

“* My darling Boy—my best Blessing.” He read to the 
bottom of the page, turned it noiselessly, and read on to 
the sentence at which the pen had dropped. 

Awakened, at length, by the dreamy consciousness that 
some one was gazing at her, she met her son’s eyes. 
They were streaming with tears; he was on his knees be- 
fore her, and she raised herself to be gathered in his 
arms. 

‘*Mother! mother! I am no more worthy to be called 
your son!” 

. The convulsed lips could frame but one form of words. 


This all happened a long time ago. So long that when 
I drove last week through Midchester I saw a fine lad of 
fifteen spring eagerly up the steps of the Hone place, 
cap in hand, to assist his grandmother down to the car- 
riage awaiting her. His mother, still beautiful in her 
gracious matronhood, followed her, a little daughter on 
each side. The carriage turned the corner into the side 
street, and as it passed the office door a man of superbly 
moulded physique and grave handsome features, who was 
just showing a patient out, threw up his hand in graceful 
salutation; a smile of marvellous sweetness lighted and 
warmed his face as his mother’s head was framed in 
the carriage window. 

As he closed the door I caught the flash of a quaint 
brass plate of the style used by our professional grand- 
fathers, set between the lower and upper line of panels. 
It bore the name of “ Philip Hove, M.D.” 


THE END. 


WORTH DINNER GOWN. 
See ilinstration on front page. 


ti richest fabrics are used for this splendid gown to 

be worn at formal dinners and at other elaborate func 
tions in the evening. The model answers for either vel 
vet or satin gowns, and the original combines these mate- 
rials in a charming contrast of color—bronze satin with 
pale rose velvet and cream-white satin. The picturesque 
corsage cut low and square is in the form of a corselet. 
It is ornamented around the top by a scroll border of 
eyelets showing a lining of cream-white satin beneath. 
On each side of the square neck is a white satin ruche 
made very full and flowerlike. Extremely large sleeves 
terminating at the elbow are of rose velvet held at the 
height of the corsage by a satin band ornamented with 
the open embroidery 

The wide satin skirt opens in front on a panel of rose 
velvet, representing a petticoat beneath. A border of the 
open embroidery surrounds the skirt and extends up the 
fronts. Gloves of white undressed kid complete the toi- 
lette. 

A black velvet gown with sleeves of Nile-green velvet 
or of pale turquoise blue is extremely effective made after 
this design. Another charming coloring is that of a dress 
of laurel-grecn satin with pale green velvet sleeves and 
skirt panel. Two mauve-colored fabrics can be similar 
ly combined, or light yellow velvet can be used for the 
sleeves and front of a mauve satin gown. 


ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 


|g mance: hospitality is proverbial, but it is a hospital- 
4 ity peculiar to itself, whose ways are past finding out; 
it is a hospitality which the stranger must get used to as 
best he can before feeling quite at his ease. Most coun- 
tries have a manner of their own which is apt to be chill- 
ing only because it is strange, but England feels especially 
chilly at the first encounter. There are innumerable little 
things which act like a cold douche, but are not meant to 
be so at all, and are not particularly noticed after the first 
two or three experiences. An American is genial and 
communicative from the very start; is at ease himself and 
puts his guest at ease; an Irishman’s open-hearted cor- 
diality, which puts his whole house and all his possessions 
at his guest’s disposal, is like a summer sun; but it takes 
an Englishman an appreciable time to warm up, and dur- 
ing that-time a sensilive visitor suffers the tortures of the 
Arctic regions. I have met with little but the most cor- 
dial hospitality since I have been in London, a hospitality 
which I shall remember all my life with a feeling of hearty 
affection for England ; but I have never yet been able to 
enter a thoroughly English household without an intro- 
ductory mauvais quart @heure of lively discomfort. I 
have called on Americans and Irish people who have made 
England their home, but never with that first cold chill 
which strikes one on meeting the thorough-going Briton 
on his native heath and hearth. The English have no idea 
of how to make a stranger feel less a stranger; you are 
dimly conscious all the time that you are a stranger vain- 
ly trying to get into harmony with your surroundings; 
you never forget it, and nothing is clearer to your mind 
than the fact that they never forget it either; they don’t 
mean anything by it, but they simply have not that rare 
and happy faculty of making you feel ‘‘ at home” which 
Americans possess in such perfection. You are strongly 
conscious of being thoroughly “sized up” and measured 
by the yardstick of the British Isles; if your dimensions 
are not a perfect fit, so much the worse for you. 

But the ice once broken, few are so charming and de- 
lightful in their homes as the English. Once inside the 
outer husk of coldness, and all is warm and genial as the 
first spring sunshine; you have passed your examination 
and been accepted. It is as if they kept up their defences, 
and remained ‘‘on guard” in a friend-or-enemy sort of 
way, until they find you are quite harmless; then they raise 
their porteullis—a very spiky one it is, too—and let you 
in—that is, if you belong to nice people, don’t you know. 
If you are not one of the elect according to the English 
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elective system you fail of free grace, and are a lost sonl 
forever more. 

A great deal of what seems coldness on their part is in 
reality the very gencral lack of enthusiasm or heartiness 
in their voices. ‘There is very little of our so-glad-to-see- 
you, or do-come-again-and-as-often-as you-can manner, 
which makes « caller feel that his visit has been welcome, 
and has given enough pleasure to make a renewal of it 
desired. ‘I shall be very pleased,” is all the Briton has 
to offer; *‘ very pleased” is the current coin which serves 
on every occasion, and has not always that sterling ring 
which a stranger longs for should he happen to feel that 
he has put his host to any trouble or unusual exertion on 
his behalf. It does not always take away the feeling of a 
favor conferred, ‘‘ which maketh the heart sick,” though 
such a thing may never be further from the host’s inten- 
tions. 

I take the sincerest pleasure in saying that in all _ 
experience I have never met with this preliminary chill 
among the college women of England. Whether it is that 
such learning maketh the whole world kin, or whether 
the women who know about people and things outside of 
their own island are more ready to take the world in gen- 
eral on trust, it is equally certain that I have never in my 
life experienced so much and such hearty cordiality as I 
have had the privilege of receiving at the women’s col- 
leges. I have often applied, as a total stranger and with- 
out introduction, to the mistress of some large school or 
college for permission to call upon her for information, 
and bave been met at once, and without hesitation, with 
a hospitality and a desire to help which it gives me the 
keenest pleasure to acknowledge. In every instance I 
have been received with the utmost cordiality, have been 
pressed to return if I felt it any advantage, and have 
never been made to feel that I was trespassing on time 
and atiention not willingly accorded. Besides this, 
through all the colleges there runs a strong feeling of ad- 
miration for America, and au interest in all thiugs Ameri- 
can, which made one feel at once on home ground. In 
the collegiate world there is a very general acknowledg- 
ment of America’s leadership in the higher education of 
women, and a sincere desire to profit by America’s exam- 
ple. To experience such a feeling as this goes far to make 
oue forget the misunderstandings, the injustice, and ag 
gressiveness by which Englishmen have so often made 
themselves odious to Americans. 

But to return to our Englishman at home. Not only 
himself, but his house strikes a chill to the heart of the 
approaching stranger before he gets within twenty feet 
of it. If the following does not sound a little frosty, I 
ask any one to come to London and judge for himself. 
In «a number of streets the houses stand back from the 
road, leaving more or less yard in front. Now instead of 
a gate, which the visitor may open and pass through to 
the front door, like a Christian, there is most frequently 
a high, forbidding wall, in which a tightly closed door 
leads through a still higher gateway with the door-bell 
in the gate-post, and outside that door the visitor stands 
and waits on the sidewalk in pelting rain or freezing 
wind until let in by an equally unfortunate servant. 
Sometimes a covered passageway or vestibule leads from 
the gate to the house, but this only adds insult to injury, 
and the visitor enters the house feeling like a suspected 
dynamiter, or at least vaguely conscious of something 
polluting about his hitherto respectable person. Even 
when the wall is replaced by a low stone or iron railing, 
| have seen the door-bell actually hung on the gate-posts 
of the small iron gate, and the visitor waits in the street 
within twenty feet of the comfortable covered porch 
where civilized man usually stands and knocks. 

I remember distinctly my first encounter with this en- 
livening arrangement. I had set out to find a certain 
address, that of a total stranger to me. I reached the 
street, and naturally looked about me for the house. It 
was nowhere to be seen, There was a church on the op- 
posite side, and then a Jong high wall pierced at intervals 
by doors; but I supposed the buildings inside belonged 
to some penitentiary—perhaps a house of correction—so 
I was wandering past, when my eye cauglit the name and 
number I wanted on the post of one of the doors. 
crossed over and peered about in all directions for the 
handle, feeling like the observed of all observers, with 
waves of self-consciousness running races up and down 
my back, until finally I saw two bells, one marked ‘‘Ser- 
vants” and the other “‘ Visitors.” Then I lost my nerve, 
and walked along down the street totally unconscious of 
ever having had anything to do with that door. Then 
the church clock struck; it sounded like Bow Bells, and I 
turned again. Reaching the door, I gave the ** Visitors’ ” 
bell a cautious pull before second thoughts had time to 
remonstrate. Then I felt indeed as if I had wound a blast 
on the magic horn of Castle Perilous hanging always 
ready outside the gates for the errant knight to blow and 
arouse his fate within. It was raining hard, and the wind 
whipped my umbrella to and fro as 1 stood on the stream- 
ing sidewalk. Presently there came a rattle at the door, 
which opened and disclosed an unlucky maid vainly try- 
ing to shelter herself with her umbrella. The lady was 
out, and I turned away in anything but an angelic state 
of mind, after hopelessly trying to hand my card to the 
maid in a fairly dry condition. 

All streets are not, of course, built up in this way, for 
all have not the room; and many have the room, but still 
do not find it necessury to turn themselves into walled 
towns. But there are enough to form a prominent char- 
acteristic of the West End about Hyde Park. The effect 
on one’s spirits of walking along a whole street of these 
small-sized ‘Towers of London through an endless per- 
spective of walls and doors on either hand is as cheerful 
as Ecclesiastes. I confess to much irritation every time. 
Privacy is all right, but not the selfish privacy which fa- 
vors the inmates of the house at the expense of the hap- 
less visitor, which builds a covered vestibule within, but 
leaves the stranger in the rain outside. Whether so meant 
or not—mind, I do not say that it is—this outward form 
of architecture certainly implies an inward trait which is 
far from agreeable in its impression on the stranger. It 
savors of an egoistic exclusiveness which people are too 
apt to call English. Americans care just as much for 
their homes as the English, but they do not find that the 
sacredness of home at all depends for safety on the 
strength of outward fortifications, which seem to argue 
inward weakness. This may sound ungracious, but I do 
not mean it so. I only say that that which gives a stran- 
ger a cold chill on the very threshold of your house is not 
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what one usually calls hospitality, and its effects last for 
a long time despite the warmest welcome at the brightest 
hearth when once inside. 

ELIzaBETH CYNTHIA Barney. 


THE WIG-MAKER FOR THE 


LAW COURTS. 
See illustration on page 48. 


N some of the little alleys in London that run from the 
Royal Courts of Justice to Lincoln's lun, or from Fleet 
Street through the Temple, may be seen a quiet shop or 
two where the wigs which are supposed to give wisdom 
to their wearers are woven and fitted for the members of 
the English Bar. These wigs ure of two sorts: one is 
for every-day use and all barristers ; the other is reserved 
for judges and Queen’s counsel, and worn at the open- 
ing of term and other solemn occasions. The latter, the 
full-bottomed wig, is the genuine original wig, tne allongée 
perruque of Louis X1V.,transformed in crossing the chan- 
nel. It no longer boasts of the groups of ringlets which 
fall down over the shoulders of the Roi Soleil, or frame 
the face of Marlborough, but it possesses long flaps of 
twenty or more rows of stiff curls that hang down in 
front. This is the appalling head-gear on which tly artist 
in our illustration is at work. The other specimens of 
his art, the undress judge's wig, and barrister’s wig, are de- 
scendants of the tie-wig, which itself was at first a mere- 
ly convenient arrangement of the big wig for the sake of 
comfort. Laws have changed, courts have been modi- 
fied, lawyers even wear beards—pray observe the stubbly- 
bearded gentleman in the left corner of our illustration, 
and fancy the effect of the wig—but they will not leave 
off their horse - hair head-covers. Nearly twenty years 
ago Sir Robert Collier, after the judge and the bar had 
been sitting for two days without their wigs, apologized 
for not being in full forensic costume. The judge, the 
late J. P. Wilde, said he had set the example of leaving 
off his wig owing to the heat, as there were limils to 
human endurance. Sir Robert Collier hoped that the ex- 
ample would be followed, and that the obsolete institution 
of the wig was coming to an end. The barristers present 
heartily concurred, but the precedent has not been fol- 
lowed. The bishops cast off their wigs some forty years 
ago, although at the time of Queen Victoria’s coronation 
they still wore them, and one remained down to the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal. The only other human be- 
ings who dcliberately and ostentatiously wear wigs as 
part of their full dress are coachmen on state occasions, 
and the wig of the box is a mere trifle compared to the 
wig of the bar. Before the Louis XIV. peruke came into 
vogue the judges wore either a hat or a velvet cap, such 
as we see in the portraits of Bacon, Coke, and other great 
men, and common-sense would suggest that they ought 
to return to that style. Yet only two years ago the Lon- 
don Law Gazette expressed a hope that the barristers will 
long continue to keep their horse-hair on. The Speaker 
of the House of Commons, we may add, wears a full 
bottomed wig. 


ENGLISH 


AT DAWN OF DAY. 


‘te all the night, as in a dream, 
I hear the waves upon the beach, 
That, ghostlike, from the darkness seem 
To foam along the sandy reach. 
The rafters strain, and cabin’d now 
I swing beneath the brooding sky, 
And hear the billows strike the bow— 
The spray is dashing high. 


The morning dawns, and now the breeze 
Makes pleasant music in the gloom, 
The swaying branches of the trees 
Are casting shadows in my room; 
I hear the drowsy drops of rain, 
I hear the rattling of the blind, 
And know forgetfulness of pain, 
And strange deep peace of mind. 


I fain would sleep again and dream 
Through all the lowering, rainy day, 

And hear the sailing sea-gulls scream 
Adown the wind and far away, 

And half in waking, half in sleep, 
Forget all thoughts of aching pain, 

And hear the murmur of the i ep, 
And drowsy drops of rain. 


TernBert Miter Hopkins. 





Dorotny.—A party dress for a girl of sixteen should be made witha 
high waist hooked in the back and put full on a fitted lining. Large 
puffed sleeves reach just below the elbow. The skirt is nearly straigiit 
and is very wide. Such a dress is made of fiue cashmere or of crépon 
of a very light shade of pink, finished with a stock and belt, and also 
bretelles of green velvet ribbon. Nile-green or blue taffeta silks are 
similarly made with chiffon collar and draped belt. Accordion-pleated 
skirts and sleeves are worn in soft Liberty satins, For an “‘Observa- 
tion Party” see Bazan No. 44 of last year’s volume. 

. W.—Match the white material and make a new skirt, very wide at 
the foot and without trimming. Use the accordion-pleated skirt 
(which is now too short) for ——— a high waist and large elbow 
sleeves. Put the pleating on a fitted waist lining and hook in the 
back. Keep the drees all white, using wide white gros grain ribbon 
for bretelles with shoulder-knots, a collar, and belt. It is not our 
custom to reply to such inquiries by mail. 

M.S. E.—Dresses for babies of six months should reach to the 
ankles, They are made of nainsook or of cambric trimmed with light 
embroidery or a little Valenciennes lace. Round yokes of insertion 
with tucks and feather-stitching between are liked, and little belted 
waists called baby waists are also used. The skirt issimply hemmed or 
tucked. Raffles are little Let the dress hang free without a sash. 

Mus, R, V.—. _ manve crape or chiffon will he pretty to com- 
bine with your silk waist. Use it for the entire front and for collar 
and belt. Gather the front very fall at top and bottom. Make the 
back of the silk slightly fall into the belt, but plain at the top. Line 
this with sateen fitted neatly, and add a few whalebones, 

G. M. H.—The moulds are sold at stores that make a specialty of 
fancy-work materials, Of course you can cut them of card-board if 
yon choose. Those sold are of ier maché moulded. 

Mus. E.—See the reply to A. L. F. in last week’s Bazar. 

Youne Marron.—Small ten-cups are used, which are wider, and not 
after-dinner coffee-cu The wafers are sufficient, althongh, if you 
choose, you can add a sweet wafer for choice. Milk is never used with 
Kassian tea, that is, tea that is served with lemon. The choice bet ween 
milk or lemon, like the quantity of sugar, should be left to individual 
taste. 
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CHAPTER VI 
UNCONSCIOUS RIVALS, 


To days later Ursula started for Drum 

Looking down the straight vista of her shaded past, 
she could not have discovered, within measurable distance, 
an event to compare with this departure from home. 
Hitherto her world had been Horswyk, and mundane 
greatness had been the Horst. 

In those three days of delicious preparation she had 
nevertheless seen a good deal of the new arrival. His af 
fection for the Dominé was palpable to all men, and he 
seemed to slip away almost gladly down the long road 
from the Manor to the Parsonage. All Monday evening 
they had sat over their teacups in the green veranda, 
and the Dominé, roused thereto by the guest's brief de 
scriptions of daring, had leisurely recalled his own stories 
of Algerine lion-hunts. Ursula, looking up from her 
work at Otto's earnest attention, wondered if twelve years 
of absence could really suffice to efface the oft-told tale 

On Tuesday a great dinner at ‘*The House” had féted 
the return of the first-born. The Dominé had made a 
speech, and enjoyed himself notwithstanding. But Ursula 
considered the entertainment had been rather a failure, 
for amid the due honoring of dowagers and heiresses 
nobody but the Baron had found time to say a civil word 
to herself. Helena van Trossart, the Helmont’s wealthy 
cousin, had looked lovely, though bored, in the seat next 
to Otto, assigned her by the Baroness; she had brightened 
up visibly when the younger son joined her for an endless 
flirtation in the drawing-room. 

Ursula now stood waiting, and mildly reviewing last 
night’s disappointments, on this, to her, eventful Wednes- 
day morning. Gerard, who was returning to his regi- 
ment, had promised to call for her on his way to the 
station. 

“Ten minutes too soon!” she said, in surprise, running 
to the door, as the sound of wheels became audible. But 
it was Otto who called to her from the box. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she cried, half-way down the gar- 
den pe. “* But Gerard—I thought you would know?” 

‘‘] know nothing of Gerard's arrangements,” answered 
Otto, with cold annoyance. ‘‘ Never mind; I have brought 
your father’s tiger-skin. Is there any one here could hold 
the horse?” 

** Why, of course,” she said, springing forward. 

“You? I fancied you would be afraid of horses.” 
Otto began tugging at a brown-paper parcel wedged 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII 
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Autuor or “An O_p Marp’s Lo 
under the seat. As the carriage swayed forward, the an- 
imal, grown restless, plunged : 

** Naturally,” replied Ursula, one firm hand at its mouth. 
She flushed. ‘‘ Hatred of cruelty stands, with an average 
man, for cowardice.” 

**Don’t. You hurt one,” cried Otto, turning, with al- 
tered voice. She calmed down immediately. 

‘*As a matter of fact,” she said, ‘‘ Hector 
longer and better than you. 
drive him.” 

‘* This is it,” replied Otto, tearing back a strip of cover 
ing. A tawny mass of fur, broken suddenly loose, poured 
down into the dusty road. 

‘**Oh, what a beauty!” exclaimed Josine, who had ven- 
tured out, in a wrap, beneath the laughing sky. 

And, ‘* Oh, what a beauty!” echoed Ursula. 

** These are for you,” he continued, in the eager delight 
of giving, as he bundled out two gorgeous Indian shawls. 
‘I thought you would like to wear them to church on 
Sundays—” he stopped, before the ripple on Ursula’s face. 
‘* You like them, don’t you?” he asked, dismayed. ‘ You 
like them, don’t you, Miss Mopius?” 

‘‘ They are exquisite,” replied the latter lady, affectedly, 
with a scowl at her niece. ‘‘My dear Mynheer van Hel- 
mont, you have inherited all your father’s charming taste.” 
Ursula murmured something about “a beautiful drapery.” 

‘* All modern girls are alike,” thought Otto; ‘ every- 
thing for ornament.” He was almost relieved to see 
Gerard’s trap come rattling up 

** You here!” cried the younger brother, looking down 
from his height. ‘‘Oh,I see! What a hurry you're in to 
bestow your gifts!” 

‘*T came here to conduct Juffrouw Rovers to the sta- 
tion,” answered Otto. ‘‘The message I sent appears not 
to have reached her.” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry!” Ursula stood distressful, by the 
little green gate, in her dust-ulster, the rainbow cloth over 
one arm. At her feet lay the white-fanged brute with 
gleaming eyes and distended maw. Otto climbed slowly 
back into his old-fashioned wagonette sy his side the 
smart dog-cart jingled and creaked. ‘‘ Hurry, Ursula!” 
cried its driver. ‘‘ We haven't any time to spare!” Otto 
whipped up Hector almost savagely. ‘‘ It’s of no account.” 
he said—‘‘ of no account at all.” 


knows me 
Your father often lets me 


**Gerard, I'm afraid we shall miss the train,” said Ursula, 
as the trees went flying past them. 

* Possibly,” answered Gerard. ‘‘You don’t mind my 
cigarette?” 
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“Gerard, my uncle will never forgive me.” 

‘**Oh, yes, he will. Dozens of —— people have said they 
would never forgive me, but they alwaysdid. You would 
have missed the train with Hector, anyway.” 

** But if I had started with your brother, you would 
have taken me on.” 

‘No, indeed,” replied Gerard, with deep conviction 
“Once with Otto, always with Otto.” He looked down 
into her face through half-closed eyelids. ‘‘Once with 
Otto, always with Otto,” he repeated, ‘‘ and so you would 
have missed your train.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ Well, I'd much rather go with you,” 
she answered, gayly. He made her a mock little bow of 
acknowledgment. 

‘** For, you see, you take me all the way to Drum.” 

“Thank you. Jf. Gently, Beauty, gently; it’s only a 
bit of paper in the middle of the road. I like you for not 
being nervous, Ursula. My mother wouldn’t sit behind a 
horse that shied.” 

**I want to catch my train,” responded Ursula. 

‘*Don’t be so peevish. Is this all the reward I get for 
allowing your box to scratch the paint off my dog-cart?” 

** Oh, Gerard, will it do that?” 

‘Of course it will. But make yourself easy. I’m go 
ing to have the cart repainted, anyway. The green spikes 
were well enough two years ago, but I’ve seen another 
shade I like better.” 

‘Gerard, you are horribly extravagant.” 

‘So my father says each time he gets himself some 
new plaything. By George,1 believe we really are too 
late!” 

With a shout to the groom, he leaped from his seat and 
was lost in the interior-of the station; as Ursula hurriedly 
followed, a whistle of departure pierced straight through 
her heart. 

**Quick, you stupid,” she heard Gerard’s voice saying 
to somebody. The train had stopped again. She was 
hustled in. They were off! 

‘* Now that never happened to me before,” said Gerard. 
**The man is an ass. But, in fact, it is all your fault.” 

Ursula sat staring at her hero in unmixed awe. Her 
infrequent railway journeys had always heen occasions of 
flurry and alarm, Never had she realized that any son of 
man could influence a station-master. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, meekly. 

**Of course it is. I should just have jumped in. But 
they had to stop the train for you. And now they will 
= us pay & monstrous fine for travelling without a 
ticket. 








Is that also my fault?” asked Ursula, more meekly 
still 

No, it was ‘Beauty's.’ I've a great mind to deduct 
the money from her cats. Only that would make her do 
it over again.” He laughed once more, a jolly, self-satis- 
fled laugh 

But, oh, what should we have done,” said Ursula, pres- 
ently, " if the station-master hadn't listened to you?” 

‘Stopped the train myself, of course; and Santa Claus 
would have forgotten to send that man cigars.” 

Gerard, you wouldn't have dared!” 

Her innocent amazement drove him on 

You have a poor idea of my desire to oblige you,” he 
made answer. ‘It would have cost me a pair of gloves, 
I suppose, und a lot of depositions at the end, and a fine. 
It would have been a great bore; 1 do not pretend to deny 
that 

She relapsed into silence, reflecting. She thought Gerard 
wus youthfully overbearing. But she also saw he was in 
( To her it had always seemed in the village of 
Horswyk that the Powers in Authority—the Beadle, the 
Squire—were made to be implicitly obeyed. Submission, 
in the Dominé’s system, stood forth #8 an article of faith. 
In the great world outside she felt it must be the same, 
only still more resistlessly. Order and Law, however er- 
roneous, were always, ex officio, infallible. 

But for great people, evidently, the world was other 
wise. The Irrevocable possessed no barriers which rank 
and insolence could not laughingly push aside. The rail 
ways in their courses obeyed these rulers of men. For 
the first time in her recollection she envied—perhaps with 
last night's discomfiture rising uppermost—sbe envied 

the Great 

She sat furtively watching her companion behind his 
newspaper. He was handsome, with his light mustache 

nd strong complexion, well dressed, well groomed, com 
She felt that the world belonged to 
She felt exceeding small 


earnes! 


pletely at his ense 


him 


At the little town of Drum she was able to continue her 
studies. Porters naturally selected Gerard to hover round; 
every ope seemed anxious to please him. Whatever he 
desired called forth an immediate, ‘‘ Yes, my lord.” He 
gave double the usual number and double the necessary 
amount in tips. He insisted upon personally seeing Ur 
sula to her uncle’s door and overpaying the cabman. ‘‘I 
have a reputation,” he said, merrily, ‘‘to keep up in 
Drum He turned back as she stood on the door-step. 

And your uncle has a reputation, too,” he called, wav- 
ing his bat 


Ursula knew her uncle by more than reputation, and 
her courage began to ooze after Gerard's retreating figure. 
Immediately she pressed a resolute finger on the leak; she 
was come to enjoy herself,and Gerard had promised to 
help ber 

Villa Blanda, the residence of Mynheer Jac6bus Mopius, 
stood in a good-sized garden, some way back from the 
street. The garden was very briliant—very brilliant in- 
deed rhe first impression it used to make was that of 
the hideous conglomeration of colors which children saw 
in former days through so-called kalefoscopes; after a 
time you perceived that its complex disharmony was prin- 
cipally produced by « mal-assortment of flowers. These 
received some assistance, it must be confessed, from a 
Magenta” ball, two terra-cotta statuettes of 
fat children with baskets, and other pleasing trifles of 
slinilar origin 

The whole house had manifestly cost a great deal of 
mouey: it was its single duly to proclaim this fact, and it 
did its duty well. A hundred flourishes of superfluous 
ornament showed upon the face of it that the terra-cotia 
man, and the gilder, and the encaustic-tile people, and the 
modeller of stucco monstrosities had all sent in lengthy 
bills. The bills had been paid 

Yes, Mynheer Jac6bus Mopius owed no man anything 

not even courtesy, not even disregard. He button-holed 
you to inform you how much more important a personage 
he was than yourself. If you tried to escape him you 
were lost 

Inside the house was, as outside, a record of wealth mis- 
spent. Money, they say, buys everything; it is — 
wonderful to consider what hideous things money will 
buy 


giittering * 


Ursula was shown into the drawing-room, where her 
nunt came forward to greet her. “How are you, my 
dear?” said Mevrouw Mopius, in a tone whose indiffer- 
ence precluded reply. Mevrouw Mopius was a washed- 
out-looking lady in a too stiff black silk. She immedi 
ately returned to her low chair and her Berlin wool-work 
framc For Mevrouw Mopius still worked on canvas. 
She preferred figures—Biblical scenes. She was now 
busy on a meeting between Jacob and Laban, in which 
none of the gorgeously robed figures were like anything 
that has been on earth. 

Ursula seated herself, unasked, on a purple plush settee. 
The room was large and copiously gilded. From the 
farther end of it a girl approuched—a pale girl in a plain 
dark gow! 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Mevrouw Mopius, pausing with 
uplifted needle, ‘* My step-niece Harriet. Harrict, this 
is Ursula Rovers.” 

‘Will you come and take off your things?” said the 
cark girl “Shall I show you your room?” Ursula rose, 
with a spring of relief, and begun hastily to explain about 
the loss of her luggage as she moved towards the door. 
Just before she reached it her aunt spoke again: 

Harriet has come to live with us, you remember, since 
her father died.” Mevrouw Mopius always conversed in 
after-thoughts, when she troubled to converse at all 

‘* You won't be able to change your clothes,” said the 
pale girl, as the two went up stairs together. 

“No. Does it matter?’ 

‘‘Matter? No. What does matter? 
Uncle Mopius.” 

“What a fine house this is, is it not? I was never on 
the second floor before, though I've sometimes been to 
lunch.” 

“ Oh yes, it is charming—charming in every way,” said 
the pale girl, with a sneer. ‘* This is your room, the sec 
ond best guest-chamber, I'm afraid I can’t lend you 
much for the night. I've three night-gowns; one’s in the 
wash and one’s torn. Uncle Mopins gave me them.” 

She-went and stood at the window, while Ursula hur- 


Certainly not 
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riedly washed her hands. ‘‘Are you ready?” she asked 
yresently. ‘*Then come down stairs again. Better tell 
Cnele Mopius you admired your room. The washing- 
things, for instance, they are English. Cost thirty-six 
florins. Come along.” Ursula shuddered under the con- 
tinuous sneer of the girl's impassive tones. 

As soon as they opened drawing -room door, Me- 
vrouw Mopius’s voice was heard exclaiming, *‘ Harriei— 
get me my Bible immediately, Harriet.” She sat up quite 
awake and alert, her needle unused beside her. ‘I've 
been waiting,” she continued. ‘‘ What a long time you've 
been! Ursula, 1 hope you're not vain. It’s a very bad 
thing in a pastor's daughter to be vain of her appearance.” 
After a minute’s silence she became aware of the prox- 
imity of her other niece, who stood wailing beside her, 
Bible in hand. ‘And in all other girls,” she added, 
“for the matter of that.” But Harriet, having missed 
the discourse, lost the application as well. 

‘*It was on the table in the next room,” said Harriet. 

“TIT know. Did you expect me to get it?” 

The lady took the sacred volume, which immediately 
fell open at the story of Jacob and Rebecca, much be- 
thumbed. In the midst of her search she paused to cast 
a sharp look at Ursula. “And not much to be vain of, 
anyway,” she said. She could not possibly have authen- 
ticuted this remark, bui she chose to consider it *‘ judi- 
cious.” 

* Here is the place,” she continued. 
Leah had ‘tender eyes.’ 
color of tender eyes?” 

‘*Lalways thought it meant ‘ watery,’” hazarded Ursula. 

‘**Do you really think so?” Mevrouw Mopius reflected, 
sitting critically back from her screen, and surveying her 
cherry -colored Orientals. ‘Really, watery. Ursula, I 
wonder if that view is correct?” 

** Like a perpetual cold in her head,” volunteered the 
dark girl, listlessly. ‘I know such people.” 

Mevrouw Mopius sniffed unconsciously. 

“In that case I should have to make them red,” she 
said. ‘I had just decided on dove-color.” 

**You couldn't make red show against the cheeks,” 
said Harriet. ‘‘Hadn’t you better seud round and ask 
Mevrouw Pock’s opinion?” 

Mevrouw Mopius smiled immediate approval. 

** A very sensible suggestion,” she said. Mevrouw Pock 
was the wife of her favorite parson. ‘* You have plenty 
of sense, if only you were always good-tempered, Get 
me my escritoire from the table over there. No; writing 
letters fatigues me.” She couldn't spell. ‘‘ You must 
run across ufter dinner, and get Mevrouw to consult her 
husband about the original Greek.” 

‘*But I shall have to change my dress again,” protested 
Harriet. 

“Well, and what of that? So much the better. There's 
few things a girl likes more than changing dresses. I'm 
sure you ought to be thankful you've dresses to change.” 

Without further reply the girl dropped away into her 
corner and resumed her interrupted reading. Ursula sat 
with her hands in her lap. Mevrouw began sorting wools, 
but presently remembered the guest. 

** Harriet,” she called, ** why don’t you come and amuse 
Ursula? You waste all your-time over novels. 1 can’t 
imagine what you find in them. What's this you're read- 
ing now? A novel, of course?” 

The girl came forward, lazily. ‘‘ Yes, aunt,” she said. 

* What is it? What's it about?” 

‘* Jt’s a historical romance called Numa Pompilius, trans- 
lated from the German. Everybody’s reading it just now.” 

**T can’t understand what you find in them. And 
they're all alike. It always ends in Pompilius marrying 
Numa.” 

Before Ursula had stopped laughing behind Mevrouw 
Mopius’s back her uncle came in. Harriet did not laugh. 

Mynheer Mopius, though a very secondary personage 
in this story of the Van Helmonts, would be mortally 
offended did we not give him a chapter to himself. 


** You see, it says 
Now what, I wonder, is the 


CHAPTER VIL 
HARRIET'S ROMANCE, 


“« AMUSING yourselves?’ said Mynheer Mopius. ‘‘ That's 
right. That's what you've come for, Ursula. I'm glad 
your aunt's been amusing you.” 

Translated, this meant that Mynheer Mopius consid- 
ered his wife had been taking a liberty. For, although 
Mynheer Mopius despised wit or humor of any kind, and 
but rarely condescended to utter what he considered a 
joke, yet he somehow believed his conversation to be a 
source of constant refreshment to his family. And he 
felt annoyed at their making merry without him. 

“I'm sure, if Ursula’s laughing it’s no fault of mine,” 
said Mevrouw. ‘1 was merely telling Harriet—where's 
Harriet?” 

“Gone up to dress. You had better follow her ex- 
ample, Ursula. Dinner at 6.30. We dress for it here— 
at least the women do. So do I when there’s company. 
It's a cusiom I brought with me from Batavia. Must 
show the natives here what's what.” 

“T've nothing but this,” said Ursula, in some confusion. 
“*My box hasn’t come, and | haven’t got much inthe way 
of evening frocks anyhow.” 

*T'll give you one. 1 gave Harriet hers. That girl's 
fallen nose foremost into fat* if ever girl did. Hasn't she, 
wife?” 

** She doesn’t know it,” replied Mevrouw Mopius, pick- 
ing at Laban’s goggle-eyes. 

**Then she’s a greater fool than I take her for. 
have been a nurse-maid, sure as fate. 
good as a rich man’s daughter.” 

** And I’m a mother to her that was mothberless,” grunted 
Mevrouw, complacently, ‘‘and because she’s poor and po 
real relation I allow her to call me ‘ aunt.’” 

** Besides which, if she behaves herself, who knows 
what may happen to her!” Myuheer Mopius jingled the 
loose cash in bis trousers pockets and looked askance at 
Ursula, 

Ursula looked back at him, peacefully unconscious. 

‘I might leave her my money,” said Mynheer Mopius. 

“ Ob, that would be splendid!” cried Ursula. 

Her uncle looked at her again. ‘‘ Sly little thing!” he 
thought, but he said nothing. Only Jacébus Mopius 
could have called Ursula little. His greatness caused him 
to see all things small. 

He was a stunted, pompous man, with a big head and 

* Vulgar Dutch idiom. 
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And now she’s as 
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ed cheeks. He had made his money in the Dutch 
ndies, as a notary. 

Harriet came back in a fawn-colored frock with a ang 
rose - bud pattern, made of some kiud of nuns’ veiling, 
high in the throat. Mynheer Mopius gazed at it in = 
miration. 

**Looks well, don’t she?” he said to Ursula, in a loud 
sotto-voce. ‘* You shall have just such another; but Har- 
riet’s a devilish good-looking girl.” 

The subject of this comment did not appear to hear it, 
but Ursula fancied she saw her aunt wivee. Harriet was 
helping the faded woman to put things together. In the 
hall a gong was sounding a hideous bellow at the door. 

‘*Late as usual,” remonstrated Mynheer Mopjus. ‘‘ Hur- 
ry up, my dear. Gracious goodness, how awkward you 
are getting!” The frail little creature in the stiff silk 
caught hold of Harriet’s arm with one skinny hand; and 
Ursula, as she watched her movements, understood some- 
thing of her unwillingness to exert herself. 

For his own use Mynheer Mopius never bought any- 
thing cheap, and all the appointments of the dinner table 
were excellent. Of course he communicated prices to the 
new arrival; and Ursula, soon discovering that she was 
expected constantly to admire, entered into the spirit of 
the thing and asked the cost of the silver candlesticks. 
Her uncle ascended into regions of unusual good-humor, 
and ordered up a bottle of sweet Spanish wine for her, 
‘*such as you ignorant females enjoy,” he said. He grew 
very angry with his wife for refusing to have any. ** But 
the doctor forbids it.” ‘Oh, d—— your doctor! Never 
have a doctor till you're dead; that’s my advice. Then 
he can’t do any harm.” 

Mevrouw Mopius meckly swallowed a little of the liquid, 
her long nose drooping over the giass. Her husband sat 
tyrannically watching her. ‘* Drink it all,” he said; “‘ you 
want a tonic. You shall have some every day.” And she 
drank it, although she implicitly believed in the doctor, 
and the doctor, a teetotaler, had told her it meant death. 

**Doctors are all scoundrels,” said Mynheer Mopius 
“ Hey, Harriet?” 

The girl's dead father had been a medical man. 

* Yes, 1 kuow,” she said. ‘Only lawyers are honest. 
That’s why doctors die poor.” 

Mynheer Mopius laughed heartily. “1 like your cheek,” 
he said. ‘‘ Make hay while your sun shines, Harriet. A 
man can’t stand it from an old woman.” 

Mevrouw Mopius sniffed. 

“We must have some fun, hey, wife, while Ursula’s 
here? We might give a diuner party, and show the gran- 
dees what’s what.” 

“But the grandees don’t come to our dinner parties,” 
objected Mevrouw Mopius. 

* No, they don't, hang ‘em! But they'd hear from the 
people who do. Your Dominé Pock knows ’em all. We'll 
have Pock for dinner. He's always asking for money for 
something or other, but he’s a good judge of victuals 
Trust a parson to be that, and a poor judge of wine. At 
least the Evangelicals, And he'll tell every one I’ve the 
best venison in the city. I get my venison from Brussels, 
Ursula, and it’s better, they’!l all say, than the Baron van 
‘Trossart's, who shoots his himself.” 

**The Baron van Trossart!” said Ursula. ‘‘ That is the 
guardian of the Van Helmont’s cousin, Helen, the heiress. 
I am to go toa party there. Gerard promised me an in- 
vitation.” 

Mynheer Mopius’s face grew very dark. 

** Look here,” he said, *‘ ure you staying with me or in 
barracks? If with me, you must allow me to amuse you. 
I won't hear anything about your Barous Gerard. And I 
won't have nothing to say to them.” 

** Gerard isn’t the Baron,” replied Ursula, hotly 
his father. Not that it matters.” 

“No, I shouldn't think it did, I won't hear anything 
about them. What did you say the father’s name was?” 

**Theodore, Baron van Helmont van Horswyk en de 
Horst,” rolled forth Ursula, proudly. 

“ Yes, poor Roderick likes that sort of thing. Is ‘the 
Horst’ the name of the house? Is it grander than this?” 

Ursula laughed. ‘It’s quite different,” she said. 

“Well, I dare say. But 1 won't hear another word 
about them. That kind of people are all a mistake.” 

Harriet lifted her indolent eyes and fixed them on Ur- 
sula’s face. 

**Do you like your wine?” she said. 
serve it.” 

For the rest of the meal Mynheer Mopius talked of the 
entertainments he would organize for Ursula. He refused 
to let her accompany Harriet on the theological errand 
concerning Leah's eyes. 

** No, no,” he said; “‘come into the drawing-room and 
amuse us. Do you play? Do you sing? Ilarriet does 
neither. We do both.” 

Ursula played well. She gave them a Concert of Liszt, 
and Mynheer did not talk till Mevrouw dropped her scis- 
sors and asked him, after a wait, to pick them up for her. 
As soon as he could, he got hold of the piano himself, and 
called out to his wife to join him. He had been possessed 
of a fine bass twenty years ago, and had enjoyed much 
admiration in Batavian society. It now stopped some- 
where down in his stomach, and only a rumble came out. 
His wife rose wearily to play his accompaniments, and he 
kept ber chained to the piano for the rest of the evening, 
though Ursula could not help seeing that the playing 
seemed to cause her physical pain. 

He sang ony love-songs of the ultra-sentimental kind, 
all about broken hearts and lovely death and willing sacri 
fice. Many of them were of a by-gone period when every 
body pretended—at least in verse—to be absolutely 1/1 
with affection. 

Harriet came back and poured out tea. When her un 
cle said it was bad she shrugged her shoulders. 

“It always is,” she replied. 

“Yes, Harriet, it is, though I get it direct from the 
East,” he rejoined. His whole attitude betokened re 

roof, 
, “The East,” interposed Mevrouw from her tambour- 
frame. ‘Quite so. I wonder, when Laban welcomed 
Jacob, do you think he gave him tea?” 

“ Coffee, rather, I should fancy,” replied Mopius. 

**Do you really believe they drank coffee, Jacébus?* I 
wish I was sure "—for the fiftieth time that day (as every 
day) she fell to Spregee yp her work with arrested 
needle. ‘‘ I could so well fill up this. corner with a little 
table, and put on the rolls and cups and things.” 

* To “drink coffee” is old-fashioued Dutch for “ lanch.” 
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“And work an ‘L’ in the napkin corner,” 
Harriet. 

Mevrouw Mopius gazed suspiciously into her niece’s 
face, but Harriet's expression was perfectly serious. 

** And—work—an—‘ L '— into—the—napkin—corner,” 
repeated Mevrouw Mopius, very slowly. ** Well, 1 think 
that might be nice.” 


suggested 


Ursula had just extinguished her light and was dozing 
off into a dreamland of Mopiuses and Jonkers, when the 
door opened and Harriet entered hurriedly, candle in 
hand, a white wrap flung loosely about her. 

“I didn’t knock,” she said. ‘‘ Knocks are heard all 
over a house at night.” She threw herself into an easy- 
chair by the bed. ‘* Finished already!” she said. “ You 
don’t make much work of your beauty.” 

** It’s so little, I'm afraid of killing it with over-care,” 
replied Ursula, smiling. 

But Harriet townell ** Don't tell lies,” she said. ‘ You 
must know you're lovely. You are. Am I lovely 
too?” 

“I think you look very nice,” replied Ursula, hesita- 
tingly. 

‘Thank you. I understand.” She tossed back her black 
locks from her sallow cheeks, and her sad eyes flashed. 
** But see here, 1 didn’t come to talk about looks.” She 
pushed forward the candle so that its light fell full on 
Ursula’s sleepy face. “ Wake up for a minute, can’t you? 
You and | may as well understand each other at once.” 
She leant back, and folded her bare white arms, from 
which the loose sleeves fell away. 

‘** Uncle Mopius is always telling me that you are his 
natural heir,” she said. ‘‘ He tells me whenever he wants 
to make himself disagreeable, which is not infrequently. 
I dare say you know.” 

Ursula sat up. ‘‘ No, indeed I don't,” she said, ‘* and 
I don’t want to. Once my aunt Josine said. something 
about it, a couple of years ago, and father called me into 
his study and said he didu’t think I should ever get a 
peuny of Uncle Jacébus’s money, and he earnestly hoped 
not. I've never thought of it since.” 

Harriet jerked up ber chin. ‘* Your father must be a 
peculiar sort of man,” she suid, ‘if sincere. Did he 
mean it?” 

Ursula blew out the candle. ‘‘I’m going to sleep,” she 
said. **Good-night. I don't want to be rude to you.” 

But Harriet quietly drew a box of matches from her 
pocket. “I like that,” she said, leisurely. 1 wish I 
had somebody to stick up for. But I came to say this— 
Uncle Mopius is sure to bring up the subject constantly 
in your presence. He'll taunt me, as is his habit, es- 
pecially now you're there, with your good luck in being 
his own sister's child. Now 1 want you fully to under- 
stand "—she leaned forward her big dark face till Ursula 
struggled not tw shrink back—*‘ that I—don’t—care. I 
don't care a bit. I’m not like men. And if you think 
you're enjoying a cheap triumph, you’re mistaken, that’s 
all. And if you imagine it’s bravado on my part, because 
I can’t help myself, you're mistaken too. 1 don’t want 
his dirty money. Im sick of it. I want something bet- 
ter. I'm not going to hate you for nothing. In fact, I 
rather like you. So he can go on as much as ever he 
chooses, and if you enjoy it, you're free to do so.” 

** But I don't,” cried Ursula, with hot cheeks. ‘‘I don’t 
abit. You know I don’t. And, in fact, uncle talked 
quite differently this afternoon. 1 thought you—” 

The other girl stopped her with a gesture 

** Don’t,” she said. ‘‘ I won't hear it. I'm sick of the 
whole business. Be sure that, whatever he said, it was a 
lie.” She got up and began pacing the room, her limbs 
quivering under the light folds of her gown. Suddenly 
she stood still, looking down at Ursula. **Shall I tell 
you what will really happen? Do you care to know? 
it's easy enough.” Ursula did not answer, but Harriet 
went on, uvheeding. ‘‘ Aunt will die, and he will marry 
again, a3 soou as he can. That's all. There!” Ursula’s 
coutinuous silence seemed to goad her companion. ** You 
think he may die before aunt? He may; but when a 
chimuey falls down into the street, it usually manages to 
hit a better man. You watch aunt. Good-night.” She 
was departing, but again reflected and came back to the 
bed. ‘ You poor thing,” she said, ‘‘1 believe you really 
would have fiked me to get the money. Why?” 

‘Oh, I should indeed,” replied Ursula, earnestly, 
‘‘though it looks a long way off. You seem so lonely 
and—will you miud my saying it?—so unhappy, Harriet.” 
To her amazement, her visitor fell forward on the bed and 
hugged her. A moment afterwards, however, Harriet 
again sat in the big chair. ‘‘ You are quite mistaken,” 
she said, arranging her draperies with downcast eyes; ‘‘I 
am not at all unhappy.” There followed a moment's 
agitated silence, and then: 

**Ursula,I like you. I want to tell _ something. 
You'll listen for a moment, won't you? I've nobody else 
to tell it to.” Without further consideration the girl 
pushed one band between the loose folds about her throat, 
and from the snowy recesses of her bosom drew forth 
a paper, which she hurriedly thrust in front of Ursula. 
‘There, read that,” she said, excitedly. ‘It never leaves 
me, lest they should find out.” Still sitting up, with one 
elbow on the little table beside her, Ursula read a printed 
advertisement, a scrap from a newspaper: 

‘* H. V.—Meet me on Thursday next at eight o’clock in 
the Long Walk outside the West Gate. Wear a white 
feather, and, if possible, a red shawl. Carry your parasol 
open, in any case. Dearest, 1 am dying to see you, but 
can’t come before then. Your own Romeo.” 

‘“ Well?” queried Ursula; but immediately her voice 
changed. “ Harriet, you don’t mean to tell me that this 
is an entanglement of yours?” 

‘* You choose a strange word,” replied Harriet, loftily. 
‘There is no entanglement. But I hope there is going 
to be. As yet there is merely au auswer to an advertise- 
ment. Yes, the advertisement was mine. Oh, Ursula, 
isn’t it delightful? He says he is dying to see me. Im- 
agine that. And he doesn’t even know me yet.” 

‘* That, surely, makes his eagerness less delightful,” re- 
plied Ursula, dryly. 

“Oh, but I gave him a very accurate description—tall, 
luminous eyes, dark locks, ivory skin. I told him I was 
of distinctly prepossessing appearance. Yes, in spite of 
your opinion, I ventured to tell him that. Uncle informs 
me so frequently that I am very good-looking, and aunt 
repeats so consistently that I am exceedingly plain, I feel 
1 have a double right to be satisfied with my beauty. 
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sides, every woman's glass declares to her that her ap- 
peurance ‘be prepossessing; it is the one reason why I 
fancy, on the whole, women’s lives must be happier than 
men’s,” 

** Did you put all that in the advertisement?” asked Ur- 
sula, still staring stupidly at the scrap of paper on the bed. 

**I—I wrote him a letter—just one.” 

** Addressed to ‘ Romeo ’?” 

“To ‘Romeo de Lieven.’* Isn't it a charming name?” 

‘It’s an assumed name. Imagine a Dutchman called 
Romeo!” 

* Of course; it’s a pseudonym, like Carmen Sylva. I 
wasn’t clever enough to think of one; besides, 1 hate sub- 
terfuges. So I just put my own name, H. V.—Harriet 
Verveen.” 

‘* Harriet, you don't mean to say that you wrote a signed 
love-letter you don’t in the least know to whom?” 

**Love-letter—no. 1 told him who I was and what I 
wanted. Besides, I shall know him to-morrow.” 

** You're not going?” 

Once more Harriet assumed her almost defiant at- 
titude. 

‘* Yes, am going,” she said. ‘‘So there!” 

‘*What do you think?” she suddenly burst out. ‘‘ It’s 
all very well for you comfortable, sheltered = at home. 
What’s to become of the likes of me, if we don’t look out 
for ourselves? Nobody ‘ll help to find me a husband ora 
hiding-place. Nobody ’ll ever do anything for me, except 
abuse me because I do things for myself.” 

*“But J baven’t had a Jover found for me,” interposed 
Ursula, “‘‘ lt seems so unwomanly—” 

‘“Womanly! There we have the word—womanly!” 

Harriet’s words came stumbling and tossing; she thrust 
out her limbs, aud the muslin fell away from them. ** It’s 
womanly to live on day by day iu bitterness, with every 
womanly feeling hourly insulted and estranged; after a 
year more, perlaps, of this, to go to some fresh situation 
and look after other people's children, and when you are 
worn out at last, to die, soured and in want, That's hon- 
est independence; that’s womanly modesty. Well, then, 
I'm immodest. Do you understand me?” She threw her- 
self wildly forward. ‘I'm immodest. I want love. I 
told you just now I didn’t want the old scoundrel’s money. 
I don’t. But I want love. I want love. And I mean to 
have it. A woman has a right to love and be loved, I 
won't be some lazy rich woman’s substitute, with brats I 
don’t care for. 1 want to love children of my own. Chil- 
dren that love me when I kiss them. I love my own body.” 
She fell back again, and her eager voice died into a pen- 
sive murmur; while speaking she softly stroked her round- 
edarm. ‘‘I love it, and 1 want others to love it also. I 
want it to belong to some one besides my lonely self. 
Great Heaven, don’t you understand ?”"—her tone grew 
shrill again—‘‘ one’s youth goes—goes! But you don’t 
understand.” She stopped abruptly, just in time, and hid 
her face in ber hand 

Ursula knew not how to speak or act. 
one thing she wanted to do; she did it. She put an arm 
round Harrict’s neck and kissed her. But the girl shook 
herself free, and, without another word, hurried away. 

(To se oonTinuED.) 
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MUSIC. 


i ie subscribers and patrons of the Symphony Society, 
together with a number of its leader's fellow-musi- 
cians and friends, filled Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
January 4th and the evening of January 5th to listen to 
excerpts from The Scarlet Letter, an opera in three acts, 
by Walter Damrosch. Mozart’s delicious and symmetricai 
Third Symphony in E-flat was wisely chosen for the first 
part of the programme, and its bewitching gayety exerted 
a refreshing influence, and left the audience in admirable 
condition for serious criticism of a new and ambitious 
work. This was fortunate, for it certainly taxed the ima- 
—— to follow Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s rhymed 
dramatization of Hawthorne’s great romance, and it was 
still more difficult to form a correct estimate of values 
when the conditions under which the composition was 
produced distorted the proportions of solo and chorus. 
‘The entire first act was given, the Oratorio Society Chorus 
of 400 singing the music written for the Puritans, Madame 
Lilian Nordica taking the part of Hester, Signor Giuseppe 
Campanari that of Chillingworth, and Messrs. Riegen, 
Bushnell, Belrens, and Thomson filling the réles of Ar- 
thur, Wilson, the Governor, and Brackett. 

Mr. Damrosch has been strongly influenced by Wag- 
ner, and this is especially evident in his use of typical 
phrases asJeading motives and in effects of orchestra- 
tion. The chorus numbers are solidly wwitten, and at an 
important climax an old hymn tune —the ‘‘Old Hun- 
dredth "—is cleverly introduced. The ®ratorio Socicty 
sang with almost overpowering souority, and the solo 
parts were well sustained, Madame Nordica and Messrs. 
Behrens and Riegen deserving the highest praise for their 
clear enunciation and dramatic delivery. In addition to 
the first act, a ‘‘scene in the forest” was given. Hester's 
song by the brook—with a beautifully descriptive »ccom- 
paniment illustrating the rippling murmur of the water— 
and a prayer, were sung by Madame Nordica with touch- 
ing pathos, and were received with enthusiastic applause. 
A Madrigal, written to be sung behind the scenes, sup- 
plied a charming contrast to the soprano selections, and 
won its way to popular favor as a delightfully quaint ex- 
ample of an early English May-song. Mr. Damrosch was 
called out, pelted with flowers by the members of his Ora- 
torio Society, and presented with a huge laurel wreath. 
In a brief address he expressed his regret that his work 
had been produced in fragments and under somewhat un- 
satisfactory conditions, but he added his conviction that 
an American school of opera would be established sooner 
or later, and thus he hoped to produce his Scarlet Letter 
in English. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, January 8th, Mr. George Vander- 
bilt entertained the Fiusic Club at his residence. Mr. 
Courtlandt Palmer played a Beethoven Sonata, and some 
Chopin selections; and Madame Nordica sang several 
German and French songs, with three very beautiful set- 
tings to poems by Sully Prudhomme, composed by Court- 
landt Palmer. The accompaniments to these songs were 
played by the composer, and suggested his sympathy with 
Saint Saéns, the most finished of modern writers. Madame 
Nordica also sang, by request, the brook song and prayer 
from Damrosch’s Scarlet Letter, with Mr. Damrosch at the 

* To love. 
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piano. New York rivals Paris in these private concerts, 
und it is interesting to note the programme of a soirée 
musicale given on Christmas day in Paris. The great 
barytone Faure has lost nothing of his marvellous power, 
it is said, and in Mr. Warmbrodt Parisians hail a remark- 
able tenor, with qualities which are adapted to oratorio 
and church music. _Widor, the celebrated composer and 
organist, and Wolff, the noted violinist, are too well 
known to heed comments of an introductory character. 
G. W 





Tue late Dr. John Lord, the well-known historical 
lecturer, was devoted to chess, and in the absence of a 
friend with whom to play, he was quite content to sit 
over the board by the hour working at problems. These 
he would carry in his head while horseback riding, and 
when puzzling over some intricate combination, he would 
ofien ride on for hours, perhaps until overtaken by dark- 
ness, before he would rouse to the perception of where he 
was. He had even been known to dismount from his 
horse, draw iu the ground by the road-side a rude diagram 
of a chess-board, and study over some chess proposition 
there until it was solved. 

—It is a significant fact that out of the sixty employés 
in the ten great Hoard creameries and two dairy news- 
peper establishments at Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, forty 
are women. Governor Hourd, on being recently asked 
why this was so, quoted a ceriain business man of Chi 
cago in reply: *‘it took me some years and a good 
many thousands of dollars to learn that a woman won't 
drink up my money, she won't smoke up my money, and 
she is seldom supporting an extravagant member of the 
opposite sex on my money.” 

—The McKee Memorial Chapel, connected with the 
First Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, is probably the 
ouly chapel in the world devoted exclusively to the chil- 
dren. Here the Sunday-school services ure held, and the 
missionary and benevolent societies composed of the chil- 
dren of the church hold their meetings. The chapel, which 
is a beautiful little building of gray St. Louis limestone, 
has its own entrance, its library, its wailing-room for 
nurses, and its toilet-rooms, in which all the furnishings 
are on a small scale to suit the little ones. A brass mono- 
gram of the late Mrs. McKee, who gave the chapel and 
its complete furniture, occupies a prominent place in the 
main room. 

—The original autograph copy of the hymn ‘“ My 
Country, tis of Thee,” has been presented to the Pope as 
a gift from the American people, and will be placed in the 
library of the Vatican. This copy was presented by the 
author, the Rev. Samuel Francis Sinith, to Mr. David Pei! 
Secor, of Bridgeport, many years ago. 

—The appoimtment of Archdeacon Farrar as one of 
Queen Victoria's priyate chaplains will be of interest to 
lis many American admirers. He takes the place held 
by the late Canon Prothero, and his official title is Deputy 
Clerk of the Closet in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

—The favorite working -place of Mr. 8. hk Crockett is a 
little studio in the middle of his garden, where he writes 
(doing ull his work on a type-writer), or studies his be- 
loved astronomy, aided by a fine telescope and the other 
necessary fittings of an observatory. He has a bench 
there where he may spend the night if he has staid up 
late star-gazing, although he is always ready for work in 
any season by half after four in the morning. Mr. 
Crockett’s love for the country is so deep that he avers he 
would feel smothered if he had to live in atown. His 
heart, he says, is in the hills and moors, and Jove for them 
is an integral part of his being. 

—The Christiau women of China are about to present 
to the Empress Dowager a Chinvse Testament, a copy of 
the so-called ‘* Delegates’ Version,” made in 1858, bound in 
solid silver covers elaborately adorned. On each cover is 
a gold plate, one bearing the name of the Empress, the 
other the words, ‘‘ Holy Classic of Salvation.” ‘The book 
will be presented iu a silver case enclosed in a teak-wood 
box. 

—Mrs. C. F. Haskell has given $20,000 to the University 
of Chicago to establish in Bombay, India, a course of. 
lectures upon the relations of the religions of the world. 
The university has also received a gift of $115,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller, to be used for paying current 
expenses. 

—The regular Friday afternoon teas of the Women’s 
University Club have been resumed since the holidays, 
and are held in the club-rooms at No. 23 West Forty 
fourth Street. The result of the club’s recent election 
was: President, Miss Helen Dawes Brown; Vice-President, 
Mrs. George G. Trask; Secretary, Miss Lucy Davis; Trea- 
surer, Miss Alice Williams. 

—It has been decided by the Board of Directors of the 
Gencral Federation of Women’s Clubs that the next 
Biennial of that association sball be held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1896; the invitation of the Woman's Club of 
that city having been accepted. The Biennial will extend 
over a period of three days, its aim to be to tabulate the 
work—to present modern thought as focussed in 1896. 
The subjects discussed will be: 1. Literature, including 
art, science, and philosophy. 2. Social economics, includ 
ing municipal and legislative work, dependent and criminal 
children, child labor, and factory inspection. 3. Philan 
thropy, including psychology, sociology, charitable institu 
tions, etc. 4. Home, including social life, physical cul 
ture, correct dress. 5. Educational, including kinder 
garten, public schools, higher education, normal schools, 
school boards, and school superintendents. 6. Business 
women—teachers, stenographers, insurance agents, bank 
ers, real estate, stock companies in women's clubs, and like 
topics. 

—The States which have already organized State Federa 
tions of Women’s Clubs, all of the latter being members of 
the General Federation, are Massachusetts, Maine, lowa, 
lilinois, Kentuéky, Ohio, New Jersey, and New York. 
Utah has a Terrftorial Federation, while many of the other 
States and Territories are contemplating individual federa- 
tion. Mrs, Charlotte Emerson Brown is preparing a his- 
tory of the women’s club movement in the United States. 








TOILET TABLES. 


| RESSING-TABLES are more fashionable than 

ever this year, and no bedroom is considered 
well furnished without one. The styles are many 
and varied; each and all are extremely pretty 


The articles which are placed on the toilet tables 
are, of course, many and varied, and there is a wide 
range of choice as to whether they shall be of gold, 





Arron ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


amber, or china. These fur 
nishings for the table cannot be roughly put down 
on the bare wooden or marble top of the table, 
und therefore toilet covers are used. These are 
also of any material that fancy dictates, but with 
out exception The great objection 
against them is that of necessity they become so 
oiled and tumbled. The brushes, particu 
larly, being apt to soil them from the fact that they 
are put on the table with the bristles down 


silver, tortoise-shell 


are handsome 


a00n 
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A fashion in vogue in France for some little time 
past, which has lately made its appearance here, 
seems especially well adapted to the prevention of 
this annoyance. It is the using of a piece of glass 
of perhaps a half-inch or inch in thickness, This 
piece, cut of the same size as the dressing-table, has 
most carefully bevelled edges, which are perfectly 
smooth. The glass itself must be without a flaw. 
It is put on over the embroidered cover, and on it 
all the different articles are laid. It does noi 
scratch, and far from detracting from the 
beanty of the cloth, seems but to enhance it, 
as all the stitches and coloring show through 
in the most charming manner. 

These pieces of glass are also used on the 
wash-stands, where certainly they are most 
useful, and an even more desirable place for 
them is found by fastening them against the 
wall over the wash-stand in the place of the 
splasher, as is called that piece of cloth or 
embroidery which is put on the wall to pre- 
vent the paper being injured from the water 
that might be thrown on it by washing. The 
pattern of a wall-paper stands out with de 
lightful clearness through the glass, which is 
held up by four gilt screws. 

Some people do not care to have the entire 
top of the dressing-table covered with this 
slab of bevelled glass, and have instead ob- 
long pieces put down just beneath the brush- 
es. This latter plan is, however, not nearly 
so effective, for it draws attention in a very 
inartistic manner to 
the fact that brush 
es can be soiled, 
which last fact, like 
many other disa- 
greeable ones, may 
be known but must 
needs be ignored. 
“The Queen of 
Spain has no legs” 
applies very well 
to many a thing 
to which we do 
not wish reference 
made. 

The slab of glass 
at the back of the 
wash-stand should 
be supplemented by 
two others, one at 
each side. In this 
way all possible 
danger of injury to 
even the daintiest 
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Fig. 2.—Back or TatLor 
Gown, Fie. 1 











Fig. 1.—Jacket anp Hat For 
Great From 8 To 10 Years oLp 


For pattern and description see No. IIL. 
on pattern-eheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Coat anp Cap ror Boy 
rrom 8 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, XIL 
on patteru-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Frock ror Grr From 6 To 

7 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern hae ey ee see No. IV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


. 1.—Tatmtor Gown wir Monarr Brarw.—{See Fig. 2.) 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


and most expensive of wall-paper can easily be avoided. 
These pieces of glass are somewhat difficult to get. They 
are not to be bought at every shop, but can most easily 
be procured from a glazier, to whom can be explained 
just what is needed. The extra money put into them 
will be more than amply repaid by the results attained; 
and the keeping a dainty embroidered cover clean for 
months, and a flowered paper fresh and tidy for a long 
time, is certainly well worth the trouble it will take to 
have the glasses made. 





Scnoor Surr ror Boy rrom 12 To 13 YEAns OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


A DELICATE CONFECTION. 

eek probably had as toothsome things to eat in 

Eden, although pardon me if I say they did not 
seem to have cut their wisdom-teeth to eat them with,” 
wrote a vivacious lady from a German city, ‘and I’ve no 
doubt that the manna in the wilderness was simply de- 
licious, but 1 shall be satisfied with the = things of 
this life if you give me all the marzipen | want!” And 
many who have tasted the delicious sweetmeat will be 
very apt to agree with her. “The ancients,” she went 
on to say, ‘‘ when they pictured to themselves ambrosia 
as the food of the gods, may have had something like it 
in their fancy, and even the bees in their sharp and mi- 
nute consciousness may have a faint conception of it when 
they put a royal syrup into certain cells that the larve 
feeding on it may develop into queens.” 
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as smooth as oil. When you are satisfied 
that you have it all as smooth as you can 

et it, you add to it an equal weight of con- 
fectioner’s white sugar, and put it on the 
stove in a porcelain saucepan or in a double 
boiler, continually stirring and smoothing 
and pressing it together with a big wooden 
spoon. 

In olden times honey strained from the 
comb was taken instead of the sugar, and 
many still prefer it, as it gives a rich full fla- 
vor superior to the sugar—a flavor that, as it 
strikes your palate, you can never quite dis- 
associate from the thought of bees and flow- 
ers,and the sunshine of summer mornings 
too. Whichever you take, sugar or honey, 
you work it together till it no longer clings 
to the side of the saucepan, and has become 
a tolerably compact mass, when you remove 
it from the fire, and after it is sufficiently cool 
you pour it out on a clean bread-board, and 
work into it, as if it were a lump of dough, 
another pound of the sugar; and that done, 
roll it into a long strip from a quarter to a 
half inch thick, and cut it imto lozenge- 
shaped or circular cakes two or three inches 
in diameter, put a narrow rim of the paste 
round the cake, and then set it into a warm 
oven, but not a hot one, just long enough to 
give it the faintest color imaginable,although 
some prefer to let it dry off naturally, and so 
keep it snow-white. It is now good enough 
to set before the king without anything more. 
But if you wish to make it particularly or- 
namental for the table or for a gift you can 
frost it with an icing flavored as you please 
—with rose-water, peach, orange, or pine- 
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apple—and colored with dainty tints. Al- GOwN WITH Jac KET Bopic sd AND Fut V ust. 
though pleasant to the eye, this does not im- For pattern and description see No, LX. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
prove it to the taste at all, for there is no 
possible way to make it more agreeable to the pal- Many lives would undoubtedly be saved by its 
ate than it is without ornament or addition. adoption, and the comfort which mothers would 
take in such a contrivance would be very great. 
A TIMELY SUGGESTION. Most of them now give only grudging permission 


to their children to indulge in this delightful pas- 
= English gentleman has invented a life-saving time. The construction of the apparatus is not in 
+1 apparatus for use on a lake on his own place the least complicated. 
which is so simple that one like it could easily be Two broad planks, about eight feet long, are 
put on every sheet of water frequented by skaters. placed on sled runners, and these are joined to- 


oN 





Vetvet Recerrion Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-shect Supplement. 


Everywhere in the German shops will 
you see the Marzipan in all sorts of fantas- 
tic shapes, covered with their fancy-colored 
icing, and decorated with candied cherries, 
grapes, nectarines, or other fruits, as the 
case may be. Once its preparation was a 
mighty secret; only the wealthy could af- 
ford to buy it; a cake of it was a princely 
offering—in a gold box, to he sure, inside 
some precious silken wrapping. But now 
every one knows how to make it, and ev- 
ery good German housekeeper has a rule 
for it, although the city of Lubeck produces 
a kind a little different from that of the city 
of Dantzic, and that again from that of 
Kiénigsberg 

Sut any kind is good enough, and our 
readers will be perfectly satisfied if they 
take two pounds of recently shelled al- 
monds and loosen the skins by throwing 
them into hot water, and then blanch them 
by repeated baths of stone-cold water, and 
when dry bray them, half a dozen at a time, 
in a marble mortar, with a sprinkle for ev- 
ery half-dozen either of rose-water or of 





Fig. 3.—Back oF VELVET Caps, Fia. 1 


orange flower, as the taste directs, the latter 
being a little more pungent. If to about 
every two dozen sweet-almonds one bitter- 
almond is added, the product is a trifle more 
spirited than without the bitter -almond; 
but every one does not like the bitter smack, 
so that it is optional. The grinding of the 
nuts into a smooth mass, although by no 
means a difficult operation, is not a very 
quick one, as it has to be kept up till the 
almonds are reduced to a thick smooth con- 
sistency, and the longer the grinding in the Fig. 1.—Ve._vet Carpe TRIMMED wiTH ASTRAKHAN Fig. 2.—Licut Satry Gown witn Biack Ner 
mortar is done, the smoother is the result, AND Jet.—[See Fig. 3.] AND JET. 

and it is desirable that it should be almost For pattern and description see No. V. on patteru-sheet Supplement. For deecription see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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gether by a rope fully twenty feet in length. 
A life-preserver is fastened to the centre 
of the rope, and in case of accident, two peo 
ple, by throwing themselves on the planks, 
ould easily steer them to the hole, ove on 
either side, when the life-preserver could be | 
grasped by the one whose life is in danger 

| 


No lamp is a good one 








without the right chimney. 
The “Index to Chimneys” 
free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


CARRIAGE FITTINGS. 
\ furnishings of modern carriages are | 
quite surprising in their number and 
beauty Like the old Sedan chairs, the lin 
ings of carriages have been for many years 
s question of much moment. And whether 
light or dark materials are best suited to the 
complexion of the lady who rides therein is 
something on which time and thought are 
spent, bo less than money 
When a carriage is sent home from the | 
carriage-makers there are many mysterious 
little hooks and places which to the unin 
itiated seem quite inexplicable, but each and 
every one has its mission to fulfil. There is 
a little round place at one side in which the 
umbrella must fit Of course there is a 
mirror —this is hidden under the padded 
side of the carriage,and quite invisible by 
renson of the lining falling down over it, 
and only to be lifted by a loop Aud a case 
to fit on the fret of the brougham just be 
low the front window contains a remarkable 
collection of articles. The latest fad is to 
have this case adjust ible, so that it is car 
ried into the house when the brougham is 
not in use, and is never taken to the coach 








| Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of ; 
| “pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


cerrs’'s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


i. CUTIGU ae 





5 
a 
2 





house, where t must of necessity run the 
danger of being permeated with the odor of | 
Lhe stable 





his case contains always two cut-glass 


A Request 


bottles with silver tops—one with some strong 


toilet-water; the other with camphor or am- | Teacner. “Why did the Japanese conquer the Chinese, Jesse Miller?” 
monia. ‘There is also a vinaigrette, a card- | Jesse Mitter. “ Because, teacher, when you japan china it is liable to crack.” 
case, a note-book, a place for the social reg- | Teacner. “Sit down, you dunce. You tell me, Simon Pure.” Readers of Harper's Bazay 


ister—that directory so necessary for fash 
ionable folk—a pinu-cushion, a hair-pin box 
uvi in the centre a small clock. The clock 
is not of necessity an expensive one, nor in 


when answering advertise- 
deed are any of the tr ipplugs expensive, but 


, , : es. For Laundry, K tT Ba le and Hair. 200 
all are dainty sand bave a distinctive finish {Doras hi Heep BOOK Fee ir Send prstal Poste Coen Ronee Oc te Bentharn Oe. ay | ments contained therein. 


which shows plainly the taste of the owner 
The handsomest of the cases are made of the 
finest leather, and are so arranged that every 
thing fits intoa very small space. They bear 
the crest and monogram in silver 

Some broughams have these various fit 
tin made with the carringe, but in that 


vs f t ige, i ' - \ 
consist generally fa series of flat boxes . 


Simon Purw. “ Beeause the Japanese use Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder, and the Chinese 


are uncivilized.” 





will please mention the Bazar 


Treacuer. “Good, my boy, very good ; go up head.” | 
















































case they are not nearly so elaborate, and 


\ 


KEM CLISTEN 


covered with the same material as the lining 
of the carriage The various things which 
are put therein do not match in the same 
manner as when an adjustable case is used 

With all these different things, the inte 
rior of a carriage is extremely pretty, and 
with the three little ivory bells, which are to 
be pushed when one wishes to go to right or 
left or to stop or go ahead, makes a very 
cozy little boudoir on wheels, Milady rolls 
in her C-springs surrounded by as dainty 
furnishing as her heart could wish for. Ina 
carriage with light lining the trappings are 
of light leather, which, with the silver mount 
ings, seem much more elaborate than when 
darker colors are used. 

These little fads and peculiarities have 
each and all an object of their own to fill, 
which is to accomplish as much as possible 
within a given time. With everything at 
hand in this way it is much easier to attend 
all the receptions that it is now necessary to 
go to in one afternoon, and there is none of 
the tiresome looking about for things before 
starting out for an afternoon's round of 
visits and teas that is necessary when one 
simply hires « carriage by the hour 


lhe American women are undoubtedly j 
luxurious in their tastes, and their individu : : 
ality shows itself in such little ways as the ’ ; 
furnishing of the interior of their carriages. 
Their love for the beautiful, however, can 
be applied to most mundane objects as well | : 
as to the prominent places where it is more . ales : 
in evidence Anne HELME. ‘ . ’ 

MKS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP fe i oe - FURY 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle. —(Ads | Ng Will remove all Tartar as well as Sweeten the . 
aa 


























bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for ther children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gum, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhan, Sold by druggists in every part of the 














aria tenne: © Breath. Used by thousands of the best fam- 


» ilies. Compounded by Dr. THompson, who has 
wile BAKER & CO. » been a practising dentist for the past 30 years. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE ™ Send for sample and be convinced. 


CHAS AKO CHOGLATES —C—oaas 


On this Continent, have received | 50c. each. Roll of eighteen tablets, 
HIGHEST AWARDS _ toc. Sample sent free on application. Address 


Industrial and Food 


yy EXPOSITIONS 
+4) In Europe and America. 


Unifie the. Duteh canner Beale 
oe ther Bains or yes are 
. an, of heir preparations. 

Their deticions BREAKPAS COCOA te _ 

guscant oun, ond and costs less than onc cent @ 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
9 true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 





Buy 


_ Lundborg’s 


New York. Anywhere and everywhere. 


Fashionable 
Dressmakers 


Say that the new style flare skirt, which is being so 
universally adopted this season, will not have that 
graceful hang, unless thoroughly lined with 


HAIR-CLOTH CRINOLINE “Sisters sec 


HI | the best stiffenin; manufactured, which can be procured in grey, black, and white, and in light, medium, and 
| How to get rid pr that heavy weights. The Weft is all Hair, and not part Cotton which is worthless for dress stiffening. Sold 


F i) cold—how to prevent ma- in all the best establishments throughout the country. Beware of shams. See that Weft is all pure hair. work Patterns. 45-inch Swiss Floune- 
||| laria—free for the asking > | ings, English Stiteh Open - work 
—all about Calisaya La- # Ds ae a | Designs. All- over Embroideries. 
Rilla—Drop mea postal. | Embroidered Robes, New and Beau- 


. Sete on Sines vem D. | The HAMMOND _ ;¢ | tu! Colors, Novel Designs. 






Sboenold 


Constable K Co 
EMBROIDERIES 


Handsome Novelties for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Wear. Swiss Edgings and 
Insertings, New Designs. Nainsook 
Edgings and Insertings, All-over 
Embroidery to Mateh. English Open- 
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A PICTIONIST. 


“Wuat ane vou warrtxe, Hawter ?” 


For mY Tatton 


A TRAVELLER'S GUIDE 

Oup Ma. Goopreso, “ Little boy, can you tell me the way to the 
ferry 7" 

Gams. “ Yassir; jas’ foliow the street along where you hear the 
teamsters usin’ the wust langwidge.” 

—E 

“John's a-sufterin’ so with his eyes,” said Mra, Sprigginva, “that I 
think he'd oughter go to New York and consult one o’ them egotists 
about em 


eid 


LAMAR Maa & on 


~ 


THE COUNT STARTS A FORTUNE-TELLING ENTERPRISE. 


To do her city shopping she had but a single day, 
And it was aggravating when a wagon blocked the way. 





in the had a truly fearful scare, 





It took a deal of skill, but then the Jehu drove with care, 
Though i in the h 


He wants ui8 MONsY, AND I'm TELLING Mim I'LL SEND iw A CHECK NEXT WEEK.” 


THE RULING PASSION OF JONES. 
Jones was a bold inventor of extraordinary thinga. 
No problem seemed to baffle him. He'd make a pair of wings 
On which a man or woman could soar gracefully on high, 
Just as « little swallow does when waltzing through the sky. 


He’d made a bomb of dynamite for use in countries flat, 
With pointed nose suggestive of the moath-piece of a rat, 
Which, when it was exploded, withont any fuss or row, 
Would furrow up the hardest field as neatly as a plough. 


He'd made a wondrous inkstand that turned claret into ink; 
A pair of skates that would have made the fortane of a rink, 
If rolier-skating rinks had not gone ont long years ago; 

They went by steam, and could be made to travel fast or slow. 


Bat, poor old Jones! bard iuck pursued his plans, whate’er he did. 
The man who tried his pair of wings, as off the roof he slid, 

Let go his nerve completely, and, instead of to the sky, 

Sped towards the earth as rapidly as any bird could fly. 


The farmer that used Jones's homb forgot to aim it right, 

And so it ploughed his farm-house and bis stables out of sight, 
The man who tried the roller-skates, in apite of all reproof, 

Got leaded up with too mach steam, apd went up through the roof. 


i Jones's ink, "twas quite as bad. It worked, but some one said 
thing there was he could net séem to get rigtt in his head. 
ith ink so cheap and claret dear, he couldn't understand 
The value of the method that poor Mr. Jones had planned. 


And so it went with poor old Jones until the day he died. 
He sighed for fame and fortune, but they never sought his side. 
And yet he died explaining—'twas his passion still in death— 
& patent respirator to prolung one's store of breath ! 

qocertetiaget cise 


“ Papa,” said Willie, “didn’t you say Mr. Bookins was going to put 
a couple of wings on his hotel?” 
“Yea, my son. Why?” ae 
“Oh, nothin’, only” to it fy when he's got ‘em done.” 
ng 
Juver (in 1 
crime, and the pa 
thix court is that you m 
seven years and three months.” 
Pawsoner (as he goes ovlt weeping). “Oh, why did they abolish capital 
punishment 7?” 


ve been convicted of a heinous 
—properly so. The sentence of 
football ou the Yalevard teams for 


——»_>_——— 


Napoleon avd Bourrienne were sitting together on a cloud. 

* It's extraordinary,” said Bonaparte, “ the interest these people are 
taking in me at this late date. From what I hear from the world lam 
all the rage now.” 

“ Well, don’t get conceited about it,” said Bourrienne. “ Next year 
some countryman will invent some wew kind of a fifteen puzzle, and 
you'll go out of sight aguin.” 


— 

“Tt strikes me,” said the publisher to the famous poet, “ that this 
poem is very obscure.” 

“It is, and designedly so,” said the poet. “‘ Everybody will ask what 
it means; newspaper controversy will rage over it; penny-a-liners will 
travesty it.” 

“Well! What then?” 

“Why, my dear sir, you'll get advertising that money couldn't buy. 
That's what, and we'll make a fortune.” 











GETTING OVER AN OBSTRUCTION. 


Snaffies got married, he moved w 
bought a brass Jam 
ith an imi bronze 


found it : to st > yew pe — er not to 
be late at his wife finally suggested a glazed-pa 
clock, even if it did have a soldier on top, was of small use if it vobid 
not get Snaffles ont of bed in the and she added that an 
alarm-clock would be of more service in ir household. And so 
when Snaffles went to lancheon that day he stopped at a shop where 
they sell these things and asked to look at alarm-ciocks, The 
clerk said he knew just what Snaffles wanted, and showed him a rou 
nickel-plated timepiece that kept time with sach a lond ticking that 
Suaffles feared he would not be able to sleep in the same flat with it. 
‘The clerk, however, assured him that this style was very popular in the 
best families of Harlem, and so Snaffles saccumbed. 

“ How does the thing work ?" he asked. 

“ Very easily,” replied the salesman. ‘ At what time do you wish to 

?” 


get up 

“ At half past six,” said Snafiles. 

‘The man set the alarm for that hour and wound up the bell spring. 

* Now take that home with you,” he said, “and if it fails to w 
you up in the morning I'll give you your money back. The alarm 
warranted to ring three minutes, 

Snaffies took his purchase, wrapped in yellow paper, and went back 
to his office with a peaceful heart and perfect coufideuce in the future. 
He got away from his desk late that night, and caught a train on the 
elevated road shortly after six o’clock. In the next seat sat an Irish- 
man, who soon began to look upon him with suspicion, for at every 
stop he could plainly bear a loud and mysterious ticking emanating 
from Snaffles’s pocket. But Snaffles, reading his paper, was oblivious 
of his surroundings He did not notice that bis ueighbor edged away 
suspiciously, and remarked to a friend in an audible whisper, 

“ Moike, me boy, I think I'd be afther sittin’ furninst a anarrchist.” 

* How s that?” 

“ Oi think he's afther havin’ an infernal machine in his clothes,” 

“Ty-third next!" howled the gateman, and the door slammed with 
a bang. Not half a minute later, Suaffles’s alarm-clock went off with 
a whir and a buzz and a jingle that sent the Irishmen to their feet 
with exclamations of fright. Snaffles slapped his hand to his pocket, 
and tried to get the bulky package out, but his efforts were without 
avail, and the heartless passengers from one end of the crowded car to 
the other craned their necks to see who the man was who owved the 
clock. Suaffles’s face grew red, and be could not conceal his em- 
barrassmeut, yet all this time the clock was fulflling the three-minute 
guarantee. ‘hen the train pulled up at Twenty-third Street, Snafles 
jammed his hat over his eyes and rushed out into the darkness of the 
platform, jingling as he went. 


ARCTIC JEALOUSY. 


“ How STUCK-UP 68% 16 BECAUSE SHR HAS A SKAL-SKUN, 
WHILE WE HAVE TO GO AROUND IN OUR bEAR-GKING |” 


TO A SCIENTIST. 


Microbes in the kiss, you say? 
Right you are, my boy. 

Little germs of purest bliss, 
Bacilh of joy! 


neat SSE 
Sux. “ Indeed, sir, 1 haven’t reached the matrimonial bargain coun- 
ter yet!” 
Hs. “ You would be a bargain, my dear, on any counter.” 


pat LAS 

* Here, Benny,” said Mr Bloobumper to his young son, as the latter 
started to church, “is a five-cent piece and a quarter. You can put 
which you please into the coutribution-box.” 

Benny thanked his papa and went to church. Curious to know 
which coin om | had given, his papa asked him when he returned, 
and Benny replied : 

“Well, pepa, it was this way. The preacher said the Lord loved 
a cheerful giver, and I knew I could give a nickel a good deal more 
cheerfully than I could give a quarter, so I put the nickel in.” 


> 
Zcyver, “ Heilo, old man; lend me thirty cents, will you? I've left 
me meny at home, and I want to get a shave.” 
an Zee. “ But you can get a shave for fifteen cents.” 
Zorpex. “I know; but I didn’t have a shave yesterday, either.” 











The Jehu knew his business—he'd been blocked up many a time— 
And had a horse of mettle that like any goat could climb. 


And as for Chrome the painter, with his horse and cart and pup, 
There is no doubt about it, they were badly broken up. 





























SUPPLEMENT 


A TRUE-LOVERS’ SHRINE IN 
JAPAN. 
BY ELIZA RUNAMAH SCIDMORE. 


LL the world loves a lover, and the 
Japanese are as romantic and suscepti- 
ble to the tender passion as any other people, 
strangely as their customs and etiquette 
conceal and confound its manifestations. 
They have their sentimental poems and ro- 
mantic novels as well as Western people, 
and the affecting tale 6f the baffled and un- 
happy love of Gompachi and Komurasaki 
parallels that of Heloise and Abelard in 
popular interest. The lovers’ gravé in the 
temple grounds at Meguro, south of Tokyo, 
is as much a place of sentimental pilgrimage 
as that white tomb in Pére la Chaise where 
lie the immortal priest and nun. The trees 
around this tomb flutter with paper poems 
and prayers, and instead of carrying away a 
leaf or a stone from the grave of the lovers, 
these Latins of the Orient leave a souvenir. 
When the course of true love does not run 
smoothly, and only divine intervention can 
melt stern parents’ hearts and clear away 
clouds and obstacles, the true lover must 
seek the aid of Kwamnosube no Kama, the 
goddess who watches over the affairs of the 
heart. Her most famous shrine is at the 
Kiomidzu temple in Kyoto, one of the oldest 
and most famous Buddhist establishments in 
that sacred city. In it is enshrined one of 
the thirty-three celebrated images of Kwan- 
non, the Goddess of Mercy, and to it pil- 
grims flock by thousands every summer. 
The temple and pagoda roofs are outlined 
high against the foliage of Kyoto’s eastern 
hili-side, and the steep street climbing from 
the river to its ponderous gateway is the 
celebrated Teapot Hill, a way lined on either 
side for a whole half-mile with an almost 
unbroken row of the most fascinating little 
china shops. The Hondo, or great hall of 
the temple, has a platform built at one side 
that overhangs the edge of a precipice fall- 
ing sheer several hundred feet to the ravine 
below. In the old days jealous husbands 
used to carry their suspected wives to this 
place and throw them over the platform 
rail. 
were innocent, and of course 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below Kiomid 
zu. 


heavy conscience, and the divine K wannon 


never interposed to save by miracle or para- | 


chute. 

Off in a remote corner of a similar plat 
form. built out from the Amida or hall dedi 
cated to Buddha himself, is Kwamnosube no 
Kama’s simple little shrine. A grating of 
unpainted wood hides the altar within, and 
the grating is covered with a thousand little 
strips of paper, each the prayer of some anx 
ious pilgrim. To secure the aid of the be 
nevolent goddess one buys a printed prayer 
from the priests in the Amida, folds it into a 


narrow ribbon, and with the thumb and little | 


finger only of the right hand ties it to the 
grating. If any other fingers are used, or 
the bit of paper is even touched by them, the 
charm is broken, the goddess deaf, and the 
appeal vain. Anxious and perturbed as 
these unhappy ones must all have been, they 
have taken time to fasten these curl-paper 
etiLions with some very elaborate knots and 


oops while they were imploring the goddess’s | 


aid. One may sit on the benches of the plat- 
form and consume tea and sugar flowers, 
and watch the men and women, youths 
and maidens, people in rustling silks, softest 


crapes, or commonest cotton garments who | 


seek that shrine. All classes buy and tie 
before the altar, and with earnest faces clap 
their hands to call the goddess’s attention, bow 
their heads, and make their heart's sorrow 
known to Kwamnosube no Kama. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


It FLOATS 


High priced toilet soaps cost 
more than the Ivory, not because 
the soap itself is any better, but 
by reason of the expensive wrap- 
pings, boxes, and perfume. Then 
the profit on toilet soaps is much 
greater. 


Tht Prooren & Gamace Co., Ow'r 





If the victims survived the fall, they | 
the results | 
proved that no innocent women were ever | 


No husband ever went away with a | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


r 


WT 





WHENEVER a baking 


powder or soda and 


cream of tartar are called for 
in any receipt for cooking, 
better results will be obtained 
by using the Royal Baking 


Powder. 


The food will be 


lighter, sweeter, more pala- 
table and wholesome. 

Food raised by the Royal 
Baking Powder may be eaten 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE. 


hot, even by dyspeptics, with 
impunity. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., N. Y. 





A Simple Supper 


for the little ones, always relished, and very 
economical, is a bowl of broth made of 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


with crackers or bread broken intoit. Use 4 teaspoon- 
ful of Extract to each pint of water. Can be prepared 
over an oil stove or gas jet. 

We issue a little book of “Culinary Wrinkles,” 
which is to be had for the asking. Send name and 
address on a postal to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


THE POPULAR FRENCH TC 


AVIN MARIANIE 


FORTIFIES Body a 


NOURISHES 
STIMULATES B 

rain 
indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 





REFRESHES 
Sent Free, 


AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
Album, 75 PORTRAITS 

and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 

@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St, New Youx. lee 




















HE UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 
& LANMIAN?S FLORIDA WATER. 





Packer’s 


In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the § 


bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from 
skin affections, dandruff, itching, and falling ¢ 
hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and ‘ 
healing qualities of Packer’s Tar Soap make it 
truly valuable. 


Tar Soap 


School children, ladies shopping, business men, 


) and persons whose daily avocations may bring | 


2 them in contact with contagion, in public vehi- 
‘ cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties, a 
2 constant protection. Bathing with it is most 
. refreshing when fatigued. 


.. Is a Pleasure to Use .°. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&C° 
“ran? 


Oo White China. 


govitan de Co 


Limoges * 


On Decorated China 








VINO DE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


“T have used Vino de Salud in cases of gastritis when no other remedy could be re- 


tained, and have experienced the most gratifying results. 


I consider it a most excellent tonic 


for stomach troubles and general debility, and am glad to use it freely in my practice.” 


(Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician.) A beautifully-illustrated booklet about this cele- 


brated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 


ROCHE & ©., Importers, 


503 Fit Fifth _Ave., | New York. 





“PLUM PUDDING 


US CARE FRO M THE CHDIC 
S FREE FROMAD 


| 





Citicura 


Skin 
Remedies 
Are Pure 
Sweet Gentle 
And Most 
Economical 


Decause so speedily effective. by ay | throughout | the Rog F~4 
ote To iondon Porres Dave & Susu. Corr, 











Pears’ 


Pears’ soap does 
nothing but cleanse; it 
has no medical prop- 
erties. 

Use it always and 
give it time. 


back 


and the color 


lt brings 
health 
of health to many 
sallow skin. 








The Wearing 


ity of spoons 
ON, forksis the 


a 
tional plate,“xii” or 
“xiv”. These are not inlaid. = 


Patented. 


E. STE EAhING._ 
The Holmes & Eawaris sil Silver Ca, Bridgeport, cL 
one Vy ~ B Helen! Lone, (sere of Sod 


Siver. Piated Ware and Nove'ties, 
SHALL We 


WHICH ONE Stnb‘vou 


EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
rdions, ure tt Harps 


amped on the back: 














Harp rp Music, 


Music, 

Slarinet Music, Fi hay Music, 

lin Repairing, 

jusic, Cornet -... Harmonicas, 
- STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


(Esthet 


pe et OY THE Four HunpREpD” (two step). 
“SONG oF THE BRooKLeT.” 


cape eT PE fa toe Phe. ie 


tl $2.45). soouaee  catslogns. and song 


teachers’ c e ence solicit 
isis ace Pa 0.1 . 15th St., New York. 


A’ Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein. 








flolin 
com 
huita 
jultar 
cc 
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AN AFTER-CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION. 

voner had the writer finished her 
hristmas shopping than several things 
» her mind which would have been 
priate for this friend or the other 


TO 
N“ 
occurred t 
more ap 
than the 
for them, at eral cases the idea was 
so good that it seemed most important to 
kéop it in mind for another year 

So alittle Christmas book has been started 
in which these various happy thoughts have 
been potte 1 down, to have others added to 
them during us they oceur to her 
own mind ¢ gested by others. At 
present the ids something as follows 

Six pots of primroses for Mary (Mary 
loves flowers, the primroses will only cost a 
trifle over $2, and set on shelves in her sunny 
parlor wind they will give pleasure to 
her and her friends until early spring.) 

iccording to Season, for Alice, who is 
deeply interested in botany. This little book 
is charmingly bound, and if a tiny 
k is slipped between its leaves will 
sure tO meet with a delighted reception 
Another item Make small book-marks 
(soldier caps that fit on the corner of the 
page) of Whatman paper and decorate 
them with water-color paints 
useful little things, and one 
ympany every book sent out as a 
nother item reads, ‘‘ Don’t for 
re liefs 
gy Lies howe 
that 
m r tuere 


ive not yet learned to 


din s 


> yout 


list 1 


ws 


bookma 


} 
iM 


These are 
might 
gift 
get plaster bas 

In buyis 
to make 
the right pe 
of taste who 
these 
It may easily be seen a comfort and 
convenience a list of such suggestions will 
ve when the umes around for the next 
Christmas shop; and the writer, for one 
intends to add faithfully during the 
hoping thereby not only to make the 
shopping easier for herself, but to present to 
each friend the very thing of all others which 
will give the most pleasure 


vou 
Stil 
ver, it 18 Important 
is selecting them for 
are many people 
appre 


sure one 


ra 
late 


harming reproductions 


what 


Lime ¢ 
ing 
to it 


SWEET DISHES AND 
CHAFING-DISH 
( UR Chafing-Dish, with a very large C 
und an equally well-developed D is a 
creature of infinite possibilities 
Not alone does it lend itself with surpris 
ing grace and to all manner of 
ventures in the 
Tes, 


THE 


u quilt scence 
NOM i 
soups 


line in rechauf 
and sauces, but it 
is equally accommodating in the preparation 
of sweet a fact that has not as yet 
been discovered by the many 

The following receipts, tested, tasted, and 
approved offered for the first time to a 
public that cannot fail of being appreciative 

Cream Chocolate.—2 squares Baker's un 
4 rounded table spoons 
granulated sugar, 4 table-spoons hot water, 
1 salt-spoon salt, 1 salt-spoon vanilla or cin 
namon, 4 yolks of eggs or 2 whole eggs, half 
cup cream, quarter-cup milk 

Cook sugar, chocolate ind water to a 
smooth shiny paste, letting it boil hard, but 
watching carefully that it does not scorch. 
Add quarter-cup of milk and half-cup cream, 
minus 1 table-spoon which should be added 
to eggs to prevent their curdling. Stir until 
it boils. Put over hot-water pan and add 
the eggs carefully iks first, stirring very, 
very fast. After it thickens, fold the whites 
in lightly and und leave over hot 
water ten minutes or longer, until spongy 
Sprinkle powdered sugar on top, and serve 
hot or cold with whipped cream. 

Prune Puff 


‘ 
mashed prunes, sweeten dwi 


gastre 


salutes, r ibbits 


dishes 


are 


aweetened chocolate 


gently 


8 table spoons stewed, stoned, 
th 8 table 
powdered sugar, and all beaten gradually into 
the whites of 3 eggs, adding juice of half-lem 
on with the last of the whites. When beat 
en stiff put into buttered dish and cook 
twenty minutes over hot-water pan 
Wassailed Apples. —2 sour apples cut in 
eighths, 1 level table-spoon butter melted in 
pan. When melted and bubbling, put in 
apples sprinkled with 1 level tablespoon 
granulated sugar. After the apples soften 
put in half-cup sweet orsour cider, which the 
apples absorb. Sprinkle with 
of powdered cinnamon, and 
whipped cream 

Orange Soufflé.—2 sweet oranges, juice and 
pulp; half-teaspoon orange extract, 2 large 
or 3 small eggs (beaten separately), 3 heaping 
table-spoons powdered sugar, 1 teaspoon car 
amel, 1 level salt-spoon salt Beat the two 
table spoons sugar gradually with the whites 
with a Dover beater. Into the well 
beaten yolks put 1 table-spoon sugar and 
half-teaspoon orange extract and salt. “Put 
2 teaspoons butter into the cutlet-pan, rub 
bing the sides thoroughly. Reserve one 
third white of egg, and put the rest in with 
yolks, folding and cutting in. Put over the 
flame while you spread the mixture in the 
pan; then set over hot water, cover closely, 
and cook fifteen or seventeen minutes. Do 
not uncover. If the water dries out of pan, 
add more carefully. When the mixture is 
set, sprinkle the orange pulp over the top 
with a spoon, and add the rest of the beaten 
whites as a border around the edge. When 
that is set, lift up carefully from side of dish, 
and pour under the rest of the juice in which 
the caramel has been stirred. Serve from 
dish or turn out upon platter. 

Compéte of Banunas.—6 bananas, a little 
under-ripe; 6 cloves, 1 inch stick cinnamon, 


spoons 


a salt spoon 
serve with 


egg 


| 
| 


| about ten 


. | ferred 
articles she had especially designed | 


| syrup, and pour over white of egg; 
silver 


| roons in quarter-cup sherry or orange juice; 


| monds, 14 cups milk. 


| not deprive the world of a joy we could im- 


juice half-lemon, quarter to half thin lemon 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


rind, 1 cup nope sugar, half to 1 cup 
het water. Put sugar, water, and seasonings 
into hot-water dish, and simmer until it com- 
mences to be syrupy. Boil without stirrin 

minutes. Put in bananas anc 
simmer, taking out the bits of spice if pre- 
When the bananas begin to clear, 
add lemon juice and half-glass sherry if de- 
sired. Serve with 

Whipped Cream.—Half-pint cream (sweet 
or sour), quarter-cup milk, 2 slices lemon, 2 
rounded table-spoons powdered sugar, 2 ta- 
ble-spoons sherry. Serve bananas in stale 
sponge-cake 

Cream Dates,—Half-pound choice dates, 
stoned, and an almond inserted in cavity; 1 
cup of granulated sugar and half-cup hot 
water boiled together until it almost threads. 
Do not stir. Beat whites of 2 eggs with a 
salt-spoon of cream tartar. When the syrup 
threads putin dates. Remove 5 table-spoons 
then 
mix with dates in pan, adding half-teaspoon 
lemon 

Macaroon Pudding.—Soak 8 or 10 maca- 
crush 4 macaroons fine, and add to them 2 
eggs, slightly beaten; 2 table-spoons sugar, 
2 salt-spoons salt, 2 table-spoons chopped al- 
Butter chafing-dish 
as for omelette, having it over hot-water pan. 
Lay soaked macaroons in order on bottom 
and pour the mixture over. Cover and cook 
until stiff. Serve with méringue. 

Véringue. — Beat whites of 3 eggs very 
stiff ; add, still beating, 3 table-spoons sifted 
powdered sugar, 1 teaspoon lemon juice. 
Fold in 3 heaping table-spoons chopped 
nuts, and flavor with pistache if desired. 

Emma Pappock TELFoRD 


THE PLEASING SIDE. 
~ )ME people seem to be very much afraid 
of telling pleasing truths. They appar- 
ently consider that to be honest they must be 
disagreeable, and that to be frank means only 
to be brutal as well as callous to the suffer 
ing which the frankness may cause. 

Now there are numerous ways of speaking 
the truth, as well as numerous ways of look 
ing atit. To be truthful need not mean to 
be unpleasing. We can be honest without 
making ourselves hated and shunned be 
cause of our outspoken candor. Unpleasant 
truths may be often suppressed without loss 
of rectitude, or, if compelled to speak them, 
we may persistently show the “ pleasing 
side,”’ and leave the hearer to find out for 
himself, if he must know it, that there is an 
unpleasing side as well. 

For there is always more than one side to 
a truth. Two sides, at least, can be seen by 
the most simple-minded person, and those 
whose minds are complex can readily see 
many sides to the same truth. To illustrate: 

‘You are shorter than the mantel-shelf!” 
said a disagreeable big sister, in a disagree- 
bly triumphant tone, to an aspiring small boy. 

‘ Well,” retorted the little boy, ‘‘ that is 
only because the mantel-shelf is made higher | 
than I am now!” 

Your hand is too big for your glove!” | 
comments the candid friend 

Oh no; she has only made a little mistake | 
in buying her gloves a size too small,” is the 
way the peace maker says the same thing 

Now if it is true that there are as many as 
two sides even to an unpleasant truth, and 
that one side is always more pleasing than 
another, why, the question may be asked, is 
it not equally honorable to choose always the 
pleasantest side to present to our friends? 
And if it should come about that we are more 
loved than hated because we practise as well 
as preach the doctrine, why must we be call- 
ed flatterers and timeservers for our pains? 
More than this: there are truths which are 
so joyous and lovely that it is only a glad 
ness to speak them—truths which seem to 
have no unpleasant side at all. And if it is 
incumbent on us to speak truth, does not this 
law include the truth which is good alike to 
speaker and hearer as well as the truth at 
which we hesitate and shrink from display- 
ing? Our friend's smile is cordial and heart- 
warming. Her taste in dress is perfect. Her 
house is a model of neatness. Is it not truth- 
fulness to assure her of the fact? And do we 





part when we do not hasten to speak the 
pleasant truth that presents itself to our 
minds? 

It may be that happiness is a quality of 
which we might obtain a larger share than 
is usual if we determined to discover the | 
pleasing side of the most unpleasing truths, | 
and to reflect that side only. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
On HE 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 


ADORESS 
€.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 








All leading teachers of cookery use 
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BAKING POWDER. .=. 


Always makes light wholesome food. 


2 


Quaker 


Ginelend Bahing Pouder Co., New wis aohecemsniacthed Cleveland Brothers. 





Oats gives children good digestions, 


good teeth and rosy cheeks—then good tempers. 
Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 


_o 
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DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
gums, and impart a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 


wes and most salutary of these. 





‘The Young Ladies’ Journal 


Now Ready for February. 
The Best Journal for Ladies and Families. 


The Latest and Best Fashions; 


besides numerous complete stories, New Music, etc 


Profusely Illustrated. The beginning of a 


New and Original Serial Story, entitled 


‘An Enemy in the House”’ 


, ete. 


The Most Complete Magazine for Ladies Published. 
Price, 30 cents a copy ; $4.00 a year, including the extra Christmas Number. 


Of all Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


83 and 86 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 





IS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 


“%, 


which. forms the basis of the 
Lanoline Toilet Prepara- 
tions, is extracted from purified 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are univer- 
sally used throughout Europe, 
and should have a place on 
every lady’s dressing-table in 
this ‘country The genuine 
imported article always bears the trade-mark 
oe ime.’’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake: Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 60c. 
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Masons-Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 

In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterizet Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for ¢ Hue uest 
Awarps at ALL Great World’s since that 

of Paris, 1867. 
No one contemp! 


the 
chase of a via sieuid Yrail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Mason &-Tannlin 


Kaneas Cig, 





Boston. New York. 


The Delicious Fra 
Refreshing coolness and 

to the 
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